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The Stage and its Detractors. 


By FRANK MARSHALL. 


HIS magazine, being devoted to the interests of that art which 
is, perhaps, as free as any art at the present day—at least, in 
England—from the taint of impurity, it cannot be a pleasant task 
for us to deal with the horrible revelations which have unhappily 
been allowed to disgrace this country during the last few months 
But it is a singular coincidence that those who have supported and 
encouraged misguided people in their too successful attempts, 
under cover of a crusade against vice, to pollute the minds of old 
and young throughout the country have, with very few exceptions, 
been recruited from the most prominent denouncers of the stage as 
a corrupter of morality. It is this coincidence which induces us 
to allude to a subject that otherwise we should be glad to avoid. 
But, from the first, there has been mixed up with these detestable 
revelations such a tendency to slander the stage and all connected 
with it, that silence is no longer possible. 

One of the dignitaries of the Church, who—with a singular 
recklessness, to say the least—has indirectly, if not directly, 
sanctioned a deplorable publication, has lately deigned to speak his 
opinions upon the subject of the stage, in answer to an invitation 
from the Church and Stage Guild to co-operate with that body in 
their well-meaning attempts to reconcile the clerical and dramatic 
professions. Between Church and Stage there should be no hos- 
tility ; but, unfortunately, there has been what we believe is only 
an apparent hostility, entirely created and fostered by the wanton 
attacks on the stage made by ignorant members of the clergy, who 
cannot recognise the fact that the noblest of human amusements 
has always sought alliance, and not war, with the noblest principles 
of religion. 
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The study of psychology is absolutely necessary to all exponents 
of the drama, and it is therefore very interesting to those who are 
connected with the stage, eitheras authors or habitual frequenters 
of the theatre, to study the nature of the episcopal mind, 
which could persuade its owner that there was nothing disgraceful 
or immoral in lending the sanction of his name to a publication 
that has been condemned by most earnest and right-minded men. 
The Bishop of London, who has written a letter on the subject of 
the ballet, does not pretend in that letter to condemn the stage 
altogether. He has not—at least, in his letter, though apparently 
hedidso inhis interview with Mr. Stewart Headlam*—quite sufficient 
courage to do that. He fixes,in his letter, particularly on the ballet, 
and he declares that, in his belief,“ there is much on the stage, and in 
particular in the ballet, which does grave mischief to many young 
men ; possibly to many youngwomen.” According to this episcopal 
authority, the effect of the ballet is “to encourage in young men the 
general opinion that a low standard of purity is natural and per- 
missible in the male sex.” He is kind enough “to acquit the 
dancers from all share of the evil which affects the spectators.” He 
adds, in the plenitude of his condescension towards a class with 
which he has evidently no personal acquaintance :—“ Of course, 
there are evil-minded among them ; but I have no reason to believe 
that the evil-minded are numerous.” In fact, in the paroxysm of 
charity which has, for the time, seized him, he actually admits that 
“some publicans and even some barmaids might be good people.” 
Merciful Bishop! even to publicans and barmaids he will not close 
Heaven. This act of episcopal condescension is one that must be 
gratifying to all men and women, but especially to those whose 
sphere of life lies behind the bar of a publichouse. 

Some years ago I was fortunate enough to witness a most mag- 
nificent ballet at the San Carlo Theatre at Naples. The title of this 
grand work was “ Alpha and Omega;” no misnomer, for it com- 
menced with the Creation of the World and ended with the Last 
Judgment. In the book containing the plot, which was to be pur- 
chased for the small sum of sixpence—a copy of which is still, I 
am happy to say, in my possession—the composer of the ballet was 


* Mr. Headlam’s words (as reported inthe Daily Telegraph, October 2nd, 1885) :-— 
** His lordship asked Mr. Headlam to call upon him at Fulham Palace, and there con- 
demned the stage altogether.” 
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kind enough to give a list of those persons whom he graciously 
permitted to go to heaven at the last day. Among them, I regret 
to say, there were only two Englishmen, and neither was a Bishop. 
Watts was one of them. I fondly hoped it might be the composer 
of that charming lyric, “ How doth the little busy bee,” but it was 
not. It was the inventor, or the supposed inventor, of the steam 
engine ; the other was, I think, Newton. Even among the members 
of other nations admitted to eternal happiness by this Rhadaman- 
thus of the ballet, there was not a single Right Reverend person. 

Now, having read the episcopal excommunication of the ballet, I 
begin to think that the inventor of “ Alpha and Omega” must have 
been gifted with the prophetic faculty, and that, in the exercise of 
his usurped powers as to the fate of those who ‘had passed away 
from life, he was anticipating the episcopal condemnation of the 
art by which he lived ; and, for that reason, he declined to admit 
any Bishop into the heaven of his own creating. 

But this isa digression. Let us return to the Bishop and his 
censures as they affect the stage. Does his Lordship consider that 
no impure emotions are ever excited in the breasts of young men 
by that very common form of social intercourse, an evening party, 
“small and early”? Will his Lordship go so far as to denounce all 
those members of his flock who entertain their friends at a carpet 
dance, or at a more elaborate ball? May we expect to see his 
Lordship stalking, like an angel of purity, into the saloon of some 
noble duchess, and covering with strips of his episcopal lawn the 
shoulders of the young ladies who so freely display them? Surely, 
if the argument holds good that the ballet is an immoral institution 
because it is likely to encourage impurity, it would be unfair to stop 
there, and not to extend the episcopa! denunciation to all other 
forms of amusement, whether public or private, which cannot fail 
toincur a similar danger! If English mothers wish all their sons 
to emulate Joseph, and all their daughters to rival Saint Agnes, 
would they—if they possess the abnormal delicacy of the Bishop of 
London—allow them to whirl round the room, in close embrace, to 
the stimulating and seductive music of one of Strauss’ waltzes? I 
think not ; but, at the same time, I feel sure that there are very few 
mothers—at least, among those who fully recognise the sacred 
duties involved in that name—who do not know that purity does 
not consist in greedily searching for the possibly impure, but in that 
self-restraint of thought, of word, and of deed, which must be con- 
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stantly exercised in all the relations of civilised life. There would be 
an end to all social intercourse between men and women, if we 
were once to admit that the possibility of an impure taint in that 
intercourse was a sufficient reason for forbidding it altogether. 

Let the Right Reverend Bishop denounce, if he will, any special 
performances, the manifest aim of which is to corrupt public purity. 
In doing this he will not have any more earnest and faithful allies 
than the members of that profession which he deigns to condemn. 
The English stage is the purest in the whole civilised world, because 
the members of the dramatic profession in this country are, as a 
body, most strongly opposed to anything like degradation of the 
profession to which they belong ; and because the audiences of our 
theatres are recruited, not from among the small body of voluptaries 
into whose hands, by keeping away all persons of better feelings 
from theatres, these unwise, wholesale damnators of the stage 
would throw the practical control of all dramatic entertainments, 
but from the large body of the unprejudiced public whose instincts 
are, in spite of the cant of the Bishop of London’s frotegées, both 
healthy and pure. As long as those, who reverence religion at the 
same time that they love the drama, are found in great numbers 
among the audience in every theatre, so long will our stage be pre- 
served from the contamination of profligacy; so long will our 
dramatists ask for the sympathies of their auditors with virtue and 
not with vice ; so long will the innocence of childhood and the 
purity of maidenhood be held in holiest reverence upon our stage ; 
and that corruption, which exists only in the diseased imaginations 
of prurient Pharisees, be kept far away, by the omnipotent voice of 
public opinion, from what is,in spite of some faults and of the Bishop 
of London’s denunciations, the wholesomest form of intellectual 
amusement that mankind can enjoy. 

Among the other ecclesiastical dignitaries who supported the 
phalanx of Pharisaism are the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Cardinal Manning. Whatthe Archbishop of Canterbury’s opinions 
are upon the stage we do not know. Archbishop Benson has, 
however, set his zprimatur on the revolting revelations that are 
to make us all pure by tainting the universal mind with spurious 
records of impurity and the sneaking and un-English system of 
vigilance societies. Probably he will be remembered by this 
achievement, quite as much as by anything else he has hitherto 
done in his position as Primate of all England. It is curious, by 
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the way, that both these divines were Head Masters of the largest 
public schools in England. Alas! for the training of the modern 
English schoolboy. 

We now come to Cardinal Manning, whose presence on the now 
too famous committee is a subject of deep regret to many Roman 
Catholics in England. His enmity to the stage, as is popularly 
believed, almost amounts to fanaticism. It is no secret that he 
would gladly, if he could, put an end to those dramatic perform- 
ances at Roman Catholic public schools, which have given so much 
innocent pleasure, and have encouraged so much the study of 
Shakespeare and the higher class of dramas among the pupils of 
those schools. He has more than once denounced the Stage. 
Clearly unfamiliar with the life of the modern drama and the noble 
struggles of its upholders, he has not scrupled to tell those many 
members of his flock—and let us add no unworthy members—who 
earn their bread upon the stage, that he holds them as moral out- 
casts, belonging to a profession which can work no good, and 
which, in his opinion, works nothing but evil. Theatres, according 
to his Eminence, are “centres of immorality ;’ because, forsooth, 
being situated in leading thoroughfares, vice is found congregated 
outside their portals, much as it is found outside those of Exeter 
Hall, and even outside churches which happen to be similarly 
situated. It was but the other Sunday that it was our painful duty 
to listen to a Christian minister, who illustrated his denunciations 
of the immorality of the world by the fact that “there were thea- 
tres, which not only offered opportunities of vice outside their 
doors,’ but which ministered to it within. We should have thought 
that common sense, to say nothing of Christian charity, might 
have made any one pause before he attributed to the inherent 
sinfulness of theatres what is really their misfortune. Looking at 
it from its very lowest point of view—a point of view with which 
some reverend gentlemen are not wholly unfamiliar ; we mean the 
question of pecuniary advantage—it must be evident that theatrical 
managers would be only too glad to get rid of the loafers, male 
and female, who infest their doors; to say nothing of the more 
vicious frequenters of the streets, and, above all, of those persons 
who, till lately, were so conspicuous a nuisance—the vendors of that 
abominable literature for which the professors of righteousness have 
never had one word of condemnation. 

To the many members of his own flock, yearly increasing in 
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numbers, who are included in the theatrical profession, an earnest 
priest might surely speak some word of encouragement. He might 
tell them that their church recognises the many temptations of their 
life—perhaps, after all, not more than the temptations which beset 
every profession—and that it freely holds out to them its counten- 
ance, its comfort, its support ; that it looks upon them, in no way, 
as less worthy members of its body than those who are placed 
amongst the highest ranks of society, or who have adopted 
professions more generally honoured by the world. With regard 
to so-called Salvationists, any attacks they may make upon the 
stage must bea matter of supreme indifference to every earnest 
person connected with it. We must go back to very dark days 
indeed in the history of the British theatre, before we can hope to 
find any dramatic productions which could have the slightest chance 
of attaining that standard of purity which the culture of cant has 
set up. 

The proprietor of a vulgar booth at a fair looks with little favour 
upon the large and comparatively respectable edifice, where the 
most primitive form of the legitimate drama is provided for the 
frequenters of the fair. Loud and decp, and perhaps not very 
choice in their terms, must be the curses of such an entertainer 
directed against his more prosperous rival. A Salvation Army 
tout knows very well that, could he prejudice a considerable 
portion of the public against theatres as immoral places, he would 
be able to attract a much larger audience to those vulgar panto- 
mimes of religion of which he is the manager. As it is, he appeals 
to that passion for dressing up which is so common amongst vulgar 
minds; and though, at the best, his processions and noisy gather- 
ings of ranting nuisances are very much inferior to the very worst 
pantomime produced in the smallest country theatre ; nevertheless, to 
those vulgar minds, they offer some attraction which would be still 
greater, were there not the wholesome and purer attraction of the 
theatre to draw them away from the noisy orgies of shameless self- 
righteousness and blasphemous cant, with which the Salvation 
Army celebrates its victories. 

There is one question with regard to the toleration which has 
been shown by ecclesiastical dignitaries and self-styled religious 
people towards the revelations, which we cannot help asking. What 
would have been the fate of any theatrical manager who might 
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have dared to place upon the stage, in its very pungent entirety, 

any one of Wycherley’s or Congreve’s comedies, or even some of 
the highly-flavoured werks of Brome, or Marston, or one of the two 
masterpieces of Nat Field. The manager might have declared 

that his only object was to show the public to what a terrible 
length writers might go, when the restraint of decency was once 
removed. He might have said, “ Look, my dear friends, to what 

an abyss of immorality educated men and women might be brought 

by the removal of those unwritten laws which restrain licentiousness, 

at least, in public. Behold, my friends, to what horrible impurities 
women, presumably respectable, could bring themselves to listen 
without a blush. What scenes of riot and debauchery could be 
represented on the stage, in the time of our wretched ancestors, over 
whom the name of the 19th century Mrs. Grundy exercised no 
wholesome terror.” We can quite believe that the manager, putting 
forward some such excuses as these for presenting plays more or 
less indecent, might have been quite as sincere as the secret com- 
mission in their apologies for their gratuitous insults. But would 
the manager have met with any countenance from reverend and 
right reverend persons? Would there not have been one scream 
of righteous indignation at the horrible outrage on public decency ? 
Not that we have the slightest desire to see prurient purity intro- 
duced into our theatres. 

But let not the churches and their authorities mistake the 
attitude which those who really represent the stage would 
adopt towards them. To the ministers of all denominations, 
so long as they show themselves worthy of their sacred calling, 
persons connected with the theatre are ready to pay due respect. 
Actors and actresses, when they need the ministrations of 
religion, do not approach the priest or the altar with an atom 
of less veneration than members of any other profession. We do 
not claim for those connected with the stage any exceptional degree 
of moral excellence. Like all other professions, the stage must 
number among its votaries husbands and wives, parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, old men and old women, young men 
and young women, who are far from faultless in their relations 
towards one another and towards the world. It is a great mistake 
to pretend that the members of the dramatic profession are any 
better than their neighbours ; but we maintain most strongly that 
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they are not any worse. In onepoint, perhaps—their readiness to help 
one another—like other communities which the world affects to 
despise, they are rather better. Nor does the stage ask of 
the church to be patronised or patted on the back. It does not 
ask to have its members trotted out on platforms as excep- 
tional phenomena of the Christian virtues. We sincerely trust 
there is no actor or actress, however complete their “ conversion ” 
may have been, ‘who would consent to drivel out in public the 
experience of their former evil doings, and to whine out hymns in 
laudation of their own piety, or to boast of the very excellent terms 
on which they stand with their Creator and Saviour. We don’t 
care for converted clowns. All that the stage asks of the Church 
is, to treat it with common fairness and what should be common 
charity. Those who earn their daily bread in our theatres do not 
expect to be denounced by priest or parson, as if they were members 
of some association whose object it is to corrupt or destroy public 
morality ; nor do they wish to be mildly commended and pre- 
sented with moral sugar-plums as being very good children, 
considering their temptations; nor to be assured, with a smile 
of ineffable toleration, that they have wot habitually broken 
every one of the Ten Commandments. We repeat, the Stage 
has no hostility to the Church; but those who have adopted 
the stage as a profession, whatever be their artistic status, 
will not submit to be constantly maligned and misrepresented 
by the dignitaries of any Church, whether they be Archbishops or 
Bishops, priests or curates, elders or deacons, or whatever else they 
may please to call themselves. We live in an age when all Christian 
Churches must be prepared to resist the attacks of enemies as bitter 
as they are unscrupulous, when they will have to appeal from the 
verdict of hatred and malice to that of moderation and of justice, 
Let the ministers of these Churches take care that they 
may be able to make such an appeal with a clear conscience ; let 
them take care that they themselves have not been guilty of that 
very injustice against which they so earnestly protest. 
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An English Ballet in Spain. 


By WALTER GOODMAN. 


QO“ of the oddest experiences that can happen to the traveller 

who goes to a foreign clime for a quiet holiday and the 
benefit of his health, occurred to the present writer when, for the 
reasons just referred to, he betook himself, in the autumn of 1862, 
to Barcelona. 

Spain had always been a favourite country of mine as long as I 
could remember. I liked its language which I spoke with tolerable 
fluency; I liked its people—many of my best friends being Spaniards 
whom I had associated with in Italy and elsewhere—and I was fond 
of its traditions, connected as these were with romance, chivalry, 
and Don Quixote; with bull-fights, dancing,and Don Juan. J was 
partial also to its drama ; first because I was everywhere a lover of 
the stage, and second because I had witnessed in Spain many ex- 
cellent “ comedias de costumbre,” or domestic dramas, and 
“ zarzuelas ” or musical pieces, and heard many admirable actors 
and singers of both sexcs. 

In my wanderings abroad it had been my invariable habit to. 
visit every local theatre, or place of entertainment in the town where 
I had halted, upon the proverbial principle of doing in Rome as 
Romans do, and during my sojourn in the city famous for its nuts— 
which, by-the-bye, I never once saw—it was my intention to follow to 
the letter the time-honoured precept. But at the fag end of my some- 
what extended holiday, a circumstance transpired that promised to 
infringe, for once, upon the rule which I had hitherto rigidly abided 
by. 

This was partly due toa strange and—in Spanish annals—an un- 
heard of announcement that a “ real” British ballet was coming to 
the Peninsular, and would open at the Teatro del Circo of Barcelona. 


English dancers for Spain! That sounded as surprising and 
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inconsistent in its way, as oranges for Seville, cutlery for Sheffield, 
or coals for Newcastle. The managerial policy of such an enterprise 
might well be questioned, and empty benches similarly predicted ; 
for one naturally looks to Spain and to France for dancers, as one 
does to Italy for vocalists, and to Great Britain for acrobats and 
clowns. There is as little faith in English dancing as there is in 
her singing, and so conscious are we ourselves of this, that even a 
premiére of high pretensions, born in the purlieus of Pimlico, will 
not be tolerated till her Anglo-Saxon appellation has been exchanged 
for a foreign one. Well might one apply a paraphrase of the 
proverb by saying, give a danseuse a good name and you may 
engage her. 

Evidently Senor Moragas was of a different way of thinking when 
he conceived the idea of importing a company of English dancers 
to his native land. And Senor Moragas should have known some- 
thing about it, as he was primo ballerino at a time when the famous 
Spanish premiécre, Perea Nena, astonished and delighted London 
audiences by her graceful gyrations at the “old” Haymarket. 

During my visit to Barcelona, I became acquainted with a brother 
of Senor Moragas, who was a painter by profession, and it was 
through him that I was made aware of the actual arrival of my 
compatriots with their impressario. It was also through the artist- 
brotherthat I learned that the manager was in want of an interpreter, 
one who could turn English into Spanish at a moment’s notice, and 
the latter language into Anglo-Saxon with the same facility. 

Now it is one of the polite customs of old Castille to place at your 
friends’ disposal everything you possess, or anything that your friend 
may be in need of. He is not bound to accept your offer whether 
this be a sentiment or a sum of money, while, as a general rule, he 
regards the tendered gift as a well-meant compliment, and, upon 
that score, he declines with thanks. But, in the present instance 
when my friend proposed that I myself should undertake the office 
of interpreter to the ballet, he took me at my word when I 
responded, with some degree of hesitation be it said, that I should 
be most happy. 

I hesitated because my experience of ballets had been hitherto 
strictly confined to my observations of them from the “ front,” or 
auditorium of atheatre. Not that I supposed the duties would 
be very arduous, or would necessitate much practice, as I had always 
cherished the belief, founded upon the evidence of sight, that the 
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language of the dancer was not dissimilar to that of a deaf mute, 
inasmuch as the poetry of motion is all gesticulation and dumb 
show. A ballet behind the scenes might, however, be a different 
sort of thing to a ballet in full blaze of the footlights and, as likely 
as not, Terpsichore off the stage was talkative. 

I was not afraid of that either, as although I had for some time 
past devoted my attention to the local lingo, I had not yet forgotten 
my mother-tongue as it is spoken in the neighbourhood of Bays- 
water and Bloomsbury. I therefore yielded without much persuasion 
to my friend’s solicitations, and being a young bachelor far from his 
respected family, without a wife to consult or a mother-in-law to 
consider, ‘it was not long before I became personally acquainted 
with the entire corps, leading ladies and all. 

There were sixteen of them all told, unless we include a few elderly 
females who acted as their chaperones and “ dressers,” and with one 
exception they were lodged and boarded ina big dwelling in the 
Calle del Asalto—a street with an ominous sound ; Asalto being 
Spanish for attack, or invasion. The odd girl ovt was a youthful 
and remarkably pretty creature whom they all called Emily, and she 
had been consigned to the care of Her Maijesty’s British Consul and 
his lady ; a very worthy and highly-respected couple, personally 
known to me as they also were to Emily’s relatives at home. 

I have no hesitation in publishing these particulars, as beyond 
the stigma usually attached to the reputation of ballet-girls in 
general, the protecting wing and hospitality of the British Consulate 
was nothing to be ashamed of. And I may here take occasion to 
mention for the benefit of disbelievers in the respectability of ballet- 
girls as a whole, that the ladies whom Senor Moragas had imported 
to his native place, belonged to a superior order, and exhibited a 
certain refinement of manner and speech, combined by a steadiness 
of conduct peculiar to persons who have been well brought up and 
fairly educated. 

Most of them were what is commonly called “lively,” and a few 
were what might equally be termed “ frivolous”; but it was the 
liveliness and frivolity of school-girls, or people out for a holiday, 
rather than that which is usually looked for from persons of their 
class. They were, moreover, quite young ; two or three among them 
being scarcely turned sixteen ; and they were more or less comely ; 
while, with few exceptions, their personal attractions were unaided 
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by the art which improves but sometimes destroys. Indeed, a better- 
looking, better-behaved ballet has rarely, if ever, been seen either 
off the stage, or upon it. 

They were described in print as English blondes, and referred to 
as the “ pick” of London play-houses, and public expectation in 
both respects was not disappointed upon the night of the represen- 
tation ; but I had good reason to know that these reports were not 
in every case strictly accurate, as more than one of the troupe was 
a decided brunette, with dark eyes and brown hair of a deep shade, 
while at least a third were mere novices of the stage, and hailed 
from the provinces. However, all is fair on the stage, as in war, 
and accordingly the members of that company acting up to this 
principle in a practical way did not bclie public rumour. 

Much also was made of the ladies’ names, which, though com- 
mon-place to an English ear, had a high-sounding flavour for a 
foreigner, just as Miss Green or Miss White converted into Dona 
Verde or Senorita de Blanco might have for the denizens of Drury 
Lane. I cannot at this distant period recall any of their family 
titles, though—as will presently be seen—I had good reason at the 
time for having some of them well-impressed on my memory ; but 
I recollect there was a Margaret, an Emilia, and a Maria; two 
Lizzies, one Amy, and a single Sophia, besides the Emily who was 
quartered at the British Consulate. 

If I remember aright, Margaret was a tall, dark beauty, and neo 
of the Lizzies was rather short, with a fair delicate complexion of 
nature’s providing, soft blue eyes and curly locks of a carroty 
shade. Maria was a vivacious, bright-eyed little thing, and sang 
very sweetly when she was asked to do so, and felt in the humour ; 
while Emily was equally expert on the piano, as I was told Sophia 
also was. Senor Moragas had certainly exercised great judgment 
and care in his selection, as a more accomplished and comely set of 
damsels were never beheld out of a harem. 

As far as personal appearance was concerned, this was likewise 
the opinion of the Barcelona public, for on the opening night, which 
took place on the 28th of October, 1862, there was a perfect furore 
when the curtain rose upon ,“ Apolo en el Jardin de Terpsicore ” 
(Apollo in Terpsichore’s garden), and displayed the entire strength 
of the company arranged pyramid-wise, and in graceful poses, 
upon “ bridges” which reached from stage to flies, and extended 
from the prompt-side to the opposite wing; the apex being 
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formed by a young Spanish dancer who acted as premutre danseuse 
to the company. 

Long before this interesting spectacle was witnessed, however, 
the public were favoured with passing glimpses of the “ Biondas 
Inglesas,” as some of them were out shopping by day in small de- 
tachments of three and four. It was on such occasions as these 
that my services were mostly required, as I had been deputed to 
* personally conduct” all out-of-door expeditions of the kind. 

It was at such times also that I discovered that the duties of an 
interpreter to a ballet were not as easily performed as I was led to 
imagine. For my countrywomen expressed their wants much as 
they would do in the shops of the Strand or Bow-street, Covent- 
garden, and their demands in the way of dress, ornament, and 
perfumery being more often than not, foreign to my own coms 
prehension, it was sometimes impossible to make them known to the 
not over-intelligent native. 

My companions had, moreover, a way of openly expressing 
their sentiments of any shopkeeper who did not, or could not 
understand the precise nature of their requirements, in a manner 
difficult, and sometimes dangerous to render into corresponding 
Castilian. Thus when eau de Cologne was asked for in syllables, 
which made it sound orderkerlone, the request was received by the 
shopkeeper with a shrug, while the shrug was equally met by the 
expression, “Fool,” as applied to a Catalonian tradesman who, 
though ignorant of Anglo-Saxon, was at least expected to know 
something of the language of Gaul. The same thing happened 
when Sarsaparilla was required; but the vendor of that cosmo- 
politan remedy was accustomed to hear it pronounced thartha- 
pareéya, so when sasseyperiller was mentioned, he shook his head 
sadly, and morally gave it up. 

“ Hopeless idiot ” and “stupid donkey” were among the mildest 
epithets levelled at the heads of the perplexed Peninsularists ; the 
abuse being sometimes accompanied by the harmless chaff peculiar 
to light-hearted ladies of a lively turn; but the object of the re- 
marks being wholly unconversant with the language of Perfidious 
Albion, merely smiled, looked pleasant, and asked in his native 
tongue, what was the next article, miss, please. 

It is worthy of remark that these free and independent daughters 
of Great Britain and—in one case—Ireland were profoundly in- 
different to the manners and customs of old Castille, and it was 
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perhaps for this reason that they would often cross the gay and 
fashionable promenade of the Rambla, in broad daylight, armed 
with purchases in the form of parcels, bottles, and provisions 
utterly unmindful, or regardless of the circumstance that the 
critical eye of the ¢/tte was upon them, and that it was not con- 
sidered good form in that ceremonious land for a lady to be seen 
bearing in public anything that was not a fan, a mantilla, a rosary, 
or a sunshade. 

But the ladies from Lambeth and Ball’s Pond, Islington, cared 
little in Spain for public opinion off the stage,and had no sort of 
respect either for Spanish etiquette or for Spaniards as a race. Why 
they should have entertained a dislike to the good people of the 
Peninsular, was not easily explained, and was, to say the least 
of it, uncalled for, inasmuch as the native “ masher,” or “pollo,” as 
he is there denominated, when brought into personal contact with 
the members of that troupe, as was sometimes the case, invariably 
treated them with the utmost politeness and gallantry. For all that, 
the blondes from Britain seemed to regard every well-dressed 
Spaniard as a contrabandista in disguise, or a respectable brigand 
who, upon the slightest provocation, and without notice, would be 
ready with a stiletto, a “navaja,” or any weapon of the kind that 
might be concealed within the ample folds of his melo-dramatic 
mantle. 

Though on this account, and because only a limited number were 
familiar with “ zee Eengleesh as he is spoke,” the privileged few who 
were admitted to their presence received little or no encouragement 
from my compatriots, the ladies themselves received the greatest 
possible encouragement from the privileged few, as they also did 
from other frequenters of the theatre. This is evident from the fact 
that the Teatro del Circo was every night filled to overflowing from 
“lunetas ” or stalls to “ gallinera” or gallery, and from “ platea” or 
pit to “Circulares,” a Jocality which in Spain corresponds to our 
dress-circle. 


The audience were never tired of gazing at my countrywomen as 
they appeared in the brightest, most becoming, and scantiest of 
dresses, and expressed their approval by repeated plaudits and 
costly presents in the shape of floral wreaths and bouquets in which 
were often concealed jewellery, or other articles of value; but: with 
the exception of the Spanish fremiétre, it must be confessed there 
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was little or nothing in the gyrations to call for the special admira- 
tion of critical spectators well used to the best examples of the light 
fantastic. The motive of “ Apolo en el jardin de Terpsicore” was, 
however, well-chosen, and this, combined by the fairy-like appear- 
ance of the blondes, and the excellent dancing of the premiére, was 
sufficient to render the performances an unqualified success, and to 
cause many of the audience to leave their places before the curtain 
rose again for “ Los dos preceptores,” a favourite three-act comedy 
which followed the divertissement, and was performed by popular 
Spanish actors. _ 

It formed part of my duties as interpreter to attend every 
night at the theatre, as my linguistic services were frequently re- 
quired at the wings, or wheresoever duty called me. Occasionally 
duty called very loud, and sometimes in chorus, and thus it happened 
that my name would be shouted by various voices from various un- 
seen localities, as if they belonged to maidens of old in want of a 
knight-errant. This was, of course, in strict keeping with the best 
traditions of old Castille; but the romance of the situation dis- 
appeared when the cause of the hasty summons had reference to a 
dispute in dumb-show between the damsel in distress and the 
stage-carpenter, the property-man or other employée of Thespis ; 
while more often than not I was requested by the nymph in need 
to tell “this raving lunatic,” or to ask “that demented duffer ” 
something which the sylph or her slave had vainly endeavoured to 
express. 

My official duties on behalf of the ballet ended when the company 
set sail for Madrid, which was their next professional halting place ; 
but my mission was not yet complete, as it still remained for me to 
fulfil one other obligation, which, inasmuch as it refers to the in- 
terpretation of human sentiments, may be regarded as appertaining 
to my office. In other words, I was entrusted by several members of 
the troupe with various presents and verbal messages for such of 
their respective families who resided in the Great Metropolis whither 
I myself was shortly bound. 

Some of them sent to their distant relations monetary tokens, in 
the shape of sovereigns, which varied in amounts from two to four 
pounds in good English coin of the realm—bcing portions of the 
somewhat high salaries which these ladies received—while in each 
package consigned to my care were included a few choice 


souvenirs purchased at the native shops. Every package was duly 
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addressed, and was accompanied by the sender’s good wishes and 
expressions of foreign felicity, and all these it behoved me to deliver 
and distribute upon my arrival in London. 

That I acquitted myself with credit will be acknowledged when it 
is stated that this singular commission occupied me the best part of a 
fortnight, as most of the mothers, sisters, or aunts of the absent ones 
resided at remote localities, and, as a general rule, were out when I 
called. I may also mention that I was somewhat out of pocket by 
the transaction, as there was something to pay at the Custom House 
and in cab hire, too. 

What became of Margaret and Maria, of Amy and Emily, of 
Sophia, Emilia, the two Lizzies, and the rest, I was never able toas- 
certain, nor have I to this day met since any one of them, unless by 
accident, or without knowing it, from my place in the stalls. For 
all I can tell, Margaret may have changed her mind in Madrid and 
accepted the matrimonial offer of a local hidalgo, and Sophia has 
similarly allied herself to a fruit merchant of Seville; while it is 
equally on the cards that one and all are matronly mothers, retired 
from the stage and its lime-light allurements. 

But whatever may have happened to the ballet, individually 
or collectively, the writer of these lines wishes them well and 
God-speed ; while, as long as “ this machine is to him,” he will not 
easily forget his experiences in Spain of the manners and customs 
of Lambeth, Ball’s Pond, and Newington Green. 
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The Faust Legends. 


By H. SAvILeE CLARKE. 


“This Faust is as a mystic Oracle for the mind; a Dodona grove, where the oaks and fountains 
prophesy to us of our destiny, and murmur unearthly secrets.””—CaRLYLE. 


HE announcement that the most poetical dramatist of our 

day is going to provide the most popular actor and actress 

with yet another stage version of the legend of Faust, of Mephis- 

topheles and Margaret, may render a few desultory notes upon 

this immortal legend not without interest to the playgoer who 
purposes seeing Mr. Irving’s next production at the Lyceum. 

To reach the origin of this fascinating story we must go back 
beyond the Dr. Faustus of the sixteenth century, and we may| 
dismiss once and for all the myth of the monks, who fathered the 
tricks of that gentleman upon John Fust, the printer, in revenge 
for his abominable invention which did away with the art of 
illumination and the copying of manuscripts, not to mentiona few 
little superstitions that obscured the truth in the Middle ages. 
The basis of the story of Faust is, of course, the belief in the 
existence of formal contracts between man and the Prince of 
Darkness, concerning which there are scores of legends. And it 
is curious that in old times the devil is very often reported as being 
outwitted and getting the worst of it, though possibly in later days 
his Satanic Majesty has turned the tables upon us. Mr. Dasent 
tells us that this notion of making unholy bargains was first heard 
of in the middle of the thirteenth century, and came from the East 
with Christianity. He considers the original of all the Faust 
legends to be the strange story of one Theophilus, who was 
vice-dominus, next in rank to a bishop, in a city of Cilicia in the 
reign of the first Justinian. This Theophilus was more fortunate 
than some people who were said afterwards to make compacts 


with Satan, for the Devil evidently did not possess a proper deed- 
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box, and the priest getting his document back promptly burned it, 
and in due time received pardon. It is interesting in connection 
with this personage to remember that Mr. Gilbert in his version 
of the Faust story, entitled “Gretchen,” made his hero a priest, 
and not a student or magician, as in other plays on the subject. 
The original Faust, however, who figures in the great mass of 
legends, appears to have been a real individual, one Faustus (or 
fortunate), whose adventures were related by Begardi, a physician, 
“jn i 539, who is mentioned by Gastius, a theologian, as among the 
‘* examples of the power of the Devil a few years afterwards, while 
testimony to his existence is borne by no less a person than the 
reformer Melancthon, whose account is given by his disciple 
Manlius, and in it Faustus is rather unkindly called an abominable 
beast and ‘‘ Cloaca multorum diabolorum.” Other contemporary 
testimony as to Faust’s existence is given by German authors, 
which need not be quoted here, and the whole, says Mr. Bird, one 
of the translators of Goethe’s poem, is “amply sufficient to 
establish beyond doubt the fact of Faust’s real existence, as well 
as the general character of his life and doings.” This, too, leaves 
out the testimony of the frescoes in Auerbach’s cellar at Leipsic, 
which have been frequently restored, while it is extremely doubtful 
that the originals were painted by a contemporary. 

What kind of a man, then, was this Johan Faust, or Faustus, 
whose story is, as Mr. Hayward says, of almost universal diffusion, 
“‘ giving birth to numerous fictions, some of a high order of 
poetical merit?” Great poets and small poets have dealt with it ; 
it has furnished the subject for plays, harlequinades, operas, and 
songs, and seems likely, if we may judge from the experience of 
the past and present generations, to be drawn upon for many 
years to come as eminently suited to dramatic representation. 

Faust or Faustus—the name was said to have been given to a 
magician, “‘ 0b faustum in rebus peractu difficillimis successum”’—was 
born at Kundlingen, in Wurtemberg, about the end of the fifteenth 
century. He studied physic, which in those days included a good 
deal which would not be recognised by the faculty now, at the 
University of Cracow, and took his degree as Doctor of Medicine. 
He learned magic, too, which, as Mr. Hayward says, “‘ naturally 
led to an aquaintance with the devil,” and he very soon entered 
into a formal compact with the Father of Evil. That is given in 
Marlow’s “ Faustus,” and a very curious French version exists in 
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which “‘ Jean Faust, Docteur,” makes an agreement with Mephis- 
topheles, “‘ gui est valet du prince infernal en Orient,” and, after 
stating the conditions, it goes on, “‘ Pour plus grande certitude, et 
plus grande confirmation, j'ai écrit la présente promesse de ma propre 
main, et [at sous-écrit de mon propre sang, que je me suis tiré 
expressément pour ce faire.” It may be noted here that in a 
puppet-play which Dr. Franz Horn saw in 1807, the blood flowing 
from a vein in Faust’s hand was made to form the letters H. F. 
(Homo, fuge),and a guardian angel appeared, but without any effect. 
The contract having been duly signed and delivered, Satan appears 
to have given Faust an attendant imp in the form of a black dog 
(which we find in Goethe’s poem), with whom he went out into 
the world, meeting with many wonderful adventures, and playing 
a thousand mad tricks upon people. “Shortly,” says Gérres, 
‘‘ Faustus appeared conspicuous in history as the common repre- 
sentative of mischievous magicians, guilty of all kinds of diadblerie. 
Their sins, throughout centuries, were all laid at his door,” since 
he was a man who travelled much, and “had boasted of 
his infernal connections and influence in the netherlands.” Faust 
seems to have gone about as a travelling scholar in a magic mantle, 
leading the life of a vagabond, and we hear of him at Ingoldstadt, 
Prague, Leipsic, Wittenberg, and other places; while he had a 
disciple named Wagner, the son of a clergyman, at Wasserberg, 
upon whom fell some of the magical fame of his master. Mr. 
Hayward disposes of what he calls a very injurious insinuation 
made by Mr. Carlyle regarding Faust. That writer says: ‘ About 
1560, his term of thaumaturgy being over, he disappeared, whether 
under a feigned name, by the rope of some hangman, or frightfully 
torn in pieces by the devil near the village of Rimlich between 
twelve and one in the morning, let every reader judge for himself.” 
Mr. Hayward says there is no authority for that statement; but 
Carlyle hardly makes it seriously, and he took it from several 
volumes founded on the first ‘‘ Faust-Buch,” published in 1587 at 
Frankfort by John Spies. That was translated by a Mr. Gent a 
few years afterwards, and reprinted by Mr. Thoms in his “ Early 
English Prose Romances,” and in it we find Faust stating that he 
knows the Devil will have his body, and an account of his terrible 
end at Rimlich. 

This extraordinary fable spread with marvellous rapidity through 
France, Italy, Spain, England, Holland, and Poland, and, in fact, 
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the mass of literature concerning Faust is overwhelming; a mere 
catalogue of the titles of the books would fill many pages.’ The 
earliest work dealing with the legend is that referred to above by 
John Spies, entitled, ‘‘The History of Dr. John Faust, the 
Notorious Sorcerer’ and Black Artist,” &c., and it is evidently 
intended as an antidote to the belief in necromancy which existed 
in those days. The volume is certainly an extraordinary rigmarole. 
Faust studies magic, raises the Devil, and signs the compact with 
him in the orthodox and sanguinary manner, and then plays 
innumerable pranks with his boon companion, Wagner, aided, of 
course, by Satan. There is a great deal of Scripture quoted, and 
many arguments on theological matters which are extremely dull, 
but in the second part the narrative becomes a little more lively. 
Faust, not being content with ‘‘ Mephostophiles,” as he is here 
called, who is represented as only a sort of second fiddle in the 
world of devils, interviews Belial, Beelzebub, Astaroth, Satan, 
Anubis, and a whole troop of devils, who go through a variety of 
performances, much to his edification. Then Faust by magical 
means is taken on his travels, Mephostophiles showing him all 
over the world, visiting the Pope (concerning whose luxurious 
living some hard things are said), an immense number of German 
towns, and also Constantinople, where his necromantic tricks 
frighten the Sultan nearly out of his wits. The third part of the 
story of Faust’s adventure was probably the most amusing of all 
to those who read it when it first appeared, for it is mainly a 
collection of stories about the magician and the miraculous feats 
he performed, especially at the Court of Charles V. Many of 
these tales evidently related, as German critics have pointed out, 
to others necromancers, but were fathered on Faust as a popular 
character, just as scores of jokes he never made are attributed to 
Sheridan. In the end, Faust is torn to pieces by the Evil One, as 
quoted by Carlyle, and so ends what the author calls the true 
history of Dr. Faust, a solemn warning to the good people of the 
period not to have dealings with the Devil. 

This work was, undoubtedly, very popular, for it was translated 
into Low German, Danish, Dutch, French, and, as we have seen, 
into English, and a version in rhyme, considerably altered, pub- 
lished in Germany, was the foundation of an English ballad on the 
subject. Moreover, an enlarged version was published in Ham- 
burg in 1599 by G. R. Widman, which contained much extra 
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matter, and an interminable series of commentaries on the various 
chapters, for the most part of a religious character, some of them 
accusing several of the Popes of having practised the Black Art. 
Considerably more than a hundred works relating to the history 
of Faust have been catalogued by Dr. Stieglitz as having been 
published in Germany, while there are about a score of poems and 
dramas. And it is noteworthy that no less than twenty-nine 
authors dealt with the story during the time spent by Goethe in 
finishing the two parts of his Faust. 

One form of the German version, the ‘‘ Puppenspiel” or Puppet- 
Play, deserves special mention as it was that in which Goethe in 
childhood made acquaintance with the story of Faust, that, 
as he says in his autobiography, “‘ sounded and hummed through 
him many-toned again in early youth.” Mr. Bayard Taylor men- 
tions the Faust “‘ Puppenspiel” as being in existence in the latter 
part of the 17th century. Dr. Stieglitz also mentions several 
of them, and Dr. Franz Horn gives an account of a representation 
of one he witnessed in 1807, which is translated by Mr. Hayward. 
A Faust Puppet Play found a permanent home, Mr. Bird tells us, 
in Potsdam in 1824, and those curious in such matters will find an 
excellent description of the “ Puppenspiel” in the preface to his 
translation of Faust. It is curious that the German critic, 
Diintzer, considers that the play of our countryman, Marlowe, was 
not without influence on the German Puppenspiel. 

It may be questioned, however, whether the Faust legend would 
have retained its hold upon the imagination of mankind, had it not 
been that it was adopted by Goethe as the foundation of his death- 
less poem. His genius which made it yield fresh beauties gave it 
new life, and its name will be remembered for ever in connection 
with that of the great German who takes rank with the foremost 
poets of the world, with Homer and CEschylus, with Dante, Milton, 
and Shakespeare. There is no need to describe Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust.” 
It is'accessible to English readers, who do not know German, ina 
score of translations. Mr. Hayward’s prose one will give the 
student the clearest idea of the meaning of the poem, and Dr. 
Auster’s is, perhaps, the best rhymed version, but no poetic 
rendering in another language can possibly do justice to the great 
original ; the spirit, as Shelley well said, escapes in the crucible of 
translation. Evensuch a poet as himself failed when he attempted 
a fragment of it, and though his translation of the ‘“‘ Prologue in 
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Heaven ” has merits, it has been over-praised. The first stanza 


runs as follows :— 
RAPHAEL. 
‘©The sun makes music as of old 
Amid the rival spheres of heaven, 
On its predestined circle rolled 
With thunder-speed—the angels even 
Draw strength from gazing on its glance, 
Though none its meaning fathom may. 
The world's unwithered countenance 
Is bright as at Creation's day.” 


To say nothing of minor points the inversion “ fathom may” is 
very clumsy, and one savage critic declared that the interpolated 
word “even” was enough to sink the whole version down into 
Tartarus. Here is the prose version by Mr. Hayward. ‘“ Raphael. 
The sun chimes in, as ever, with the emulous music of his brother 
spheres, and performs his prescribed journey with thunder-speed. 
His aspect gives strength to the angels, though none can fathom 
him. Thy inconceivably sublime works are glorious as on the first 
day.” 

_Dr. Anster’s version of this prologue is very feeble, while a fairly 
adequate reproduction in rhyme of this special passage is given by 
Mr. J. A. Birds. Here is the stanza in the matchless original : 


Die Sonne tént nach alter Weise 

In Brudersphiren Wettgesang, 

Und ihre vorgeschriebene Reise 
Vollendet sie mit Donnergang. 

Ihr Anblick giebt den Engeln stirke, 
Wen Keiner sie ergriinden mag ; 
Die unbegreiflich hohen Werke 
Sind herrlich, wie am ersten Tag. 


There is no occasion to tell the story of Goethe’s “‘ Faust;” the 
reader who does not know it should lose no time in turning to the 
original or a good translation. But, in justice to Shelley, and as 
an admirable specimen of the poem, we will quote his beautiful 
translation of a passage in the Walpurgis Night scene on the 
Hartz mountains. Mephistopheles has bidden Faust note ‘‘ How 
Mammon glows among the mountains,” and he answers :— 


“ Ay— 
And strangely through the solid depth below 
A melancholy light, like the red dawn, 
Shoots from the lowest gorge of the abyss 
Of mountains, lighting hitherward ; there, rise 
Pillars of smoke; here, clouds float gently by ; 
Here the light burns soft as the enkindled air, 
Or the illumined dust of golden flowers ; 
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And now it glides like tender colours spreading ; 
And now bursts forth in fountains from the earth ; 
And now it winds one torrent of broad light 
Through the far valley with a hundred veins ; 
And now once more within that narrow corner 
Masses itself into intensest splendour ; 

And near us see sparks spring out of the ground, 
Like golden sand scattered upon the darkness ; 
The pinnacles of that black wall of mountains 
That hems us in are kindled.”’ 


It would be ludicrous presumption to add anything to the many 
criticisms that have been passed upon Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” but it 
may not be uninteresting to quote one or two by competent men. 
Here is a fine panegyric pronounced upon the work by Professor 
Wilson in the “‘ Noctes Ambrosianz,”’ and no more brilliant or 
sympathetic critic ever wrote on poetry. He attributes the opinions 
to the Germans, but, of course, they arehis own. “It is declared 
by all great and true Germa: scholars that the poem of Faust in 
execution is as perfect as in conception magnificent, and that 
Goethe has brought to bear on that wonderful work not only all 
the creative energy of a rare genius, and all the soul-searching 
wisdom of a high philosophy, but likewise all the skill of a con- 
summate artist, and all possible knowledge and power over his 
native speech. His was the unconfined inspiration from above, 
that involuntary moves harmonious numbers; and his the regulated 
enthusiasm from below, that enables the poet to interfuse with the 
forms of earth the fire of heaven.” Strauss in “ The Old Faith 
and the New,” thus expresses German feeling regarding the poem. 
The translation is by Mr. Blind. ‘‘ Faust,” he says, “is our central 
poem, arisen from the utmost individuality of German thought— 
the grandest, most complete attempt to poetically solve the enigma 
of life and of the universe—a poem whose like does not exist, for 
the profundity and wealth of its ideas bodied forth in pictures full 
of an indescribable charm and pulsation of life.” To turn again 
to a critic of our own country we find Carlyle declaring: ‘‘ Faust 
is emphatically a work of Art; a work matured in the mysterious 
depths of a vast and powerful mind; and bodied forth with that 
truth, and curious felicity of composition, in which this man is 
generally admitted to have no living rival.” 

One other German play on the legend deserves a few words of 
notice. Klingemann’s “Faust” is an elaborate drama, which 
Carlyle says he had never seen,"and somewhat unfairly adds that 
he had “ only heard of it as of a tawdry and hollow article, suited 
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for immediate use and immediate oblivion.” A more careful critic 
writing in 1823 pronounces it highly dramatic, holds that it shows 
considerable knowledge of stage effect, and speaks of its ‘‘ over- 
powering hurry of supernatural incident and natural emotion” by 
which the audience are completely carried away. Thisis, perhaps, 
over-strained eulogy, for though the drama undoubtedly possesses 
enough action, some of it of a rather violent and wholly unnatural 
character, the dialogue is for the most part common-place, only 
rising here and there into poetry. Faust in this play is introduced 
to us as a happy married man, with a pretty and pious wife Katha, 
and a blind old father-in-law Diether. He is a printer, and it is 
evident that Klingemann had in his mind rather John Fust, of, 
Mayence, than Dr. Faustus, though his hero is also an inventor, 
and deals in magic. The dramatist appears, in fact, to have made 
the two characters into one. Faust is disappointed at his want 
of success. He says :— 


“ The Emperor Max 
Drains his exchequer for the Turkish wars, 
While Arts and Sciences are thrust aside, 
Like starveling beggars at the gate. For me, 
With mine invention here of printed books, 
I rank amid the heretics, The monks 
Scream loudly from their dark conventual cells, 
That I am pilfering from their greedy mouths 
The wine that they by writing else had earned : 
Nay more, by printing mortals will be taught 
To read and know the truth,” 


Wagner, the friend, is also introduced into this play in which 
Faust bargains with the Fiend, signs with his blood, is baptised 
with fire, and gains much unholy wealth. After various adven- 

Jtures, one of which towards the end of the play is very weird, the 

\ discovery of a skeleton instead of a beautiful woman, he is at last 
claimed by the Evil One, and the drama concludes. Another 
German named Maler or “ Painter” Muller, an artist, wrote an un- 
completed drama on the subject which preceded Goethe’s. It is 
not the best of his works, Carlyle says, and the plot turns upon a 
wager made by Lucifer with Mephistopheles, that the latter cannot 
find a really good man upon the earth. Lessing also left a frag- 
ment of a drama on the Faust Legend, which was translated by 
the Earl of Ellesmere, and is remarkable as containing a Prologue 
in Hell, which made Madame de Stael conjecture that Goethe’s 
Prologue in Heaven was suggested by it. 

“It may be, perhaps, considered presumption by some people 
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for any modern dramatists to attempt to deal with a subject con- 
secrated by the genius of Goethe; but their excuse must be the fasci- 
nation of the story, and they may also plead the fact that with all its 
poetry and its power the Faust of Goethe is not an acting play. It 
had to be adapted to the German stage by Tieck; his version is a 
stock-piece in Germany, and even then there was much difference 
of opinion as to its fitness for representation on the boards. The 
eminent critic, Von Schlegel, pronounced definitely against it. 
Goethe’s work he says, “‘ purposely runs out in all directions 
beyond the dimensions of the theatre.” The action often stands 
still and the soliloquies are too long, and the author “ makes 
frequent demands on the imagination of his readers ; nay, he com- 
pels them, by way of background for his flying groups, to supply 
immense movable pictures, and such as no theatrical art is capable 
of bringing before the eye. To represent the “‘ Faustus” of Goethe 
we must possess Faustus’ magical staff and his formule of conjar- 
ation.”” We need not concern ourselves here with other German 
plays, but may briefly notice the chief versions of the story which 
have been supplied to the English stage. The list, it may be said, 
does not profess to be exhaustive. 

Marlowe’s Tragical History of ‘“‘The Life and Death of Dr. 
Faustus.” Acted by the Lord Admiral’s servants in 1594. Earliest 
edition published in 1604. 

‘‘ Life and Death of Dr. Faustus,”’ withthe Humours of Harlequin 
and Scaramouch. Farce by W. Mountfort. Acted at the Queen’s 
Theatre in Dorset Gardens, and revived at the theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. Published 1697. This was the actor who was assassi- 
nated by Captain Hill and Lord Mohun. 

“‘The Necromancer; or, Harlequin Dr. Faustus” Pantomime. 
Acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 8 vo., 1723-1724. 

** Harlequin Dr. Faustus,” with the Masques of the Deities. Pro- 
duced at Drury Lane in 1724. Published Oct. 1724.by Thurmond, ' 
a dancing master. Pantomime “ Harlequin Dr. Faustus,” 1766; 
a revival of the foregoing with alterations, by Woodward. 

“Harlequin Dr. Faustus; or, the Devil will have his Own” 
Pantomime, 1793. 

‘* Faustus,” afterwards called ‘‘ The Devil and Dr. Faustus,” a 
romantic musical drama, by Soane and Terry. Produced at Drury 
Lane, May 16, 1825. Wallack played Faust and Terry Mephis- 
topheles. This was an indifferent piece which adhered very 
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little to the original story, and much of the action was laid in 
Italy. 

‘Faust and Marguerite,” a romantic drama, in three acts, 
translated from the French of Michel Carré by W. Robertson. 
Produced at the Princess’s Theatre in 1852. Mr. Charles Kean 
was the Mephistopheles, Mr. David Fisher Faust, and Miss 
Carlotta Leclercq Marguerite. The French version from which the 
above was taken was first produced at the Théatre du Gymnase 
Dramatique in 1850, with a cast that included MM. Bressant and 
Lesuer and Madame Rose Cheri. The play, which is an adapta- 
tion of Goethe’s work, is somewhat roughly written, and would 
hardly suit the taste of to-day. 

** Faust,” a romantic play in four acts, adapted from the German 
of Goethe by Bayle Bernard. Produced at Drury Lane, October 
20, 1866. 

“Gretchen,” by W. S. Gilbert, in four acts. Produced at the 
Olympic Theatre, March 24, 1879. 

The story of Faust has also formed the groundwork of operas in 
German and French, and Gounod’s work is familiar to all of us, 
while it forms the subject of innumerable ballets and extravaganzas. 

Three of the plays in the above list deserve a few words of 
further description. 

**Marlowe’s Tragical History of the Life and Death of Dr. 
Faustus ” is well known to English readers. In it the hero studies 
magic, and sells himself to the Devil for twenty-four years of enjoy- 
ment, visits various cities in company with ‘“ Mephostophilis,” as 
his familiar spirit is here called, plays all sorts of tricks, and is 
finally claimed and carried off by the Evil One. The drama isa 
curious mixture of really fine writing and dramatic situations, with 
low buffoonery and much that is silly and grotesque. There is a 
passage, however, which deserves Ben Jonson’s encomium on 
“*Marlowe’s mighty line.” ‘ Mephostophilis” has called up for 
Faustus, Helen of Troy, and he thus addresses her :— 


** Was this the face that launcht a thousand ships, 
And burn’d the toplesse towers of Ilium ? 
Sweet Helen! make me immortall with a kiss ; 
Her lips sucke forth my soule—see ! where it flies ; 
Come, Helen, come, give me my Soule agzine. 
Here wil] I dwell for Heaven is in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena, 
O! Thou art fairer than the evening ayre, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand starres ; 
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Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter, ¥ 
When he appear’d to haplesse Semele ! 
More lovely than the Monarch of the skye 
In wanton Arethusa’s azure arms, 

And none but Thou shalt be my Paramour.” 

Geneste considers that Marlowe has ‘‘drawn the character of 
Faustus with the hand of a master and has written many passages 
very finely,” and he commends Mountfort for judiciously represent- 
ing the story as farcical, whereas he thinks Marlowe’s play is a 
strange one, as he represents all that happens to Faustus as matter 
of fact. One editor of this play observes that “‘the fury and 
madness of despair as depicted in the last scene is not perhaps 
exceeded in the language,” and he says that Alleyn, the founder of 
Dulwich College, used to act Faustus. 

The version of ‘‘ Faust,” avowedly an adaptation from Goethe, 
made by Mr. Bayle Bernard, is in blank verse, of a somewhat 
prosaic character, and follows the original pretty closely. The 
following lines will serve a specimen. Faust, it should be said, 
has longed for death, and Mephistopheles thus answers him :— 

*¢ And this is all— 
Thou ow’st Philosophy? She has taught thee 
Nothing but her own deceit! Again, I say 
Renounce this solitude, this living tomb, 
Where thoughts and juices stagnate with inertness 
And stir yourself with pleasurable action. 
Cease this false sport, this playing with your griefs— 
The vultures ever feeding on the heart, 
And seek true pastime—seek it among men, 
Their worst companionship still leaves you man. 
Mine’s not the best, I rank not with the great ones ; 


Still, if you are pleased to accept of my poor 
Science, I’ll be your comrade—if you wish, your slave.” 


Mr. Phelps was Mephistopheles, Mr. Edmund Phelps, Faust, and 
Mrs. Herman Vezin played Margaret. 

Mr. Gilbert’s ‘‘ Gretchen ” is one of the most poetical plays he 
has ever written, and he deals with the legend with so much 
originality that the piece owes comparatively little to its predecessors 
here orin Germany. His hero, Faustus, is a gallant young gentle- 
man, who, disgusted with the faithlessness of women, has taken 
refuge in the Cloister. His soldier friend, Gottfried, comes to him, 
and the remembrance of his old life proves so attractive that when 
his comrade goes off to the wars he soliloquises thus :— 


** He's gone! gone forth to the fair, fruitful world ; 
The world of life and love, the world of hope, 
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Of open hearts and unchecked sympathies ; 

O! foolish priest, misleading and misled, 

Poor trickster, ever duping, ever duped, 
Cheating thyself into a mad surrender 

Of all that youth holds dearest ; cheating others 
Into blind trust of thy sincerity ; 

Thou art a man—the world was made for man, 
Thou hast a heart—thy heart is idle here. 

A curse on all this maddening mummery, 

This life-long lie, this living catacomb ; 

Earth, Heaven, Hell, whichever hears me now, 
Come to my call and bring me back to life.” 


Mephistopheles appears, and drawing an entrancing picture of 
Gretchen offers to set Faustus free from his priestly bonds. The 
hero says :— 


“Set me free 
And I will fight thee with the holy aid 
Of her pure innocence.” 


Mephistopheles accepts the challenge, and in the end the maiden 
falls, and dies in the last act forgiving Faust, who would fain die 
at the hand of her lover, his friend Gottfried, but is left to his 
remorse and repentance. The play, which is exceedingly 
picturesque and contains many powerful and poetical passages, 
scarcely met with the success it deserved, the usual fate of serious 
drama in these days of farce and comic opera. Miss Marion Terry 
enacted Gretchen, Mr. Conway, Faust, and Mr. Archer, Mephis- 
topheles. 

Here must end these brief notes on the world-famous legend of 
** Faust.” No one can be more sensible than the writer, of their 
incompleteness; but they will have answered their purpose if they 
serve to introduce a single reader to the fascinating story, and the 
great poem which has given it immortality. 
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Random Recollections. 


By HENRY TURNER. 


HE memorable campaign under Madame Vestris at the 
Lyceum, which commenced in the autumn of 1846, will still 

be green in the recollection of elderly playgoers. It was memorable 
in many respects, not only for the exceptionally strong company 
with which the season was inaugurated, but also for those charming 
versions of Madame D’Aulnoy’s Fairy Tales, by J. R. Planché, by 
which it was distinguished. Each of these extravaganzas termi- 
nated with a scene of surpassing brilliancy—the work of the 
renowned William Beverly, which gradually unfolded and developed 
into fresh marvels—so that these final scenes became the talk of the 
town. The first instance was in the case of “ The Island of Jewels,” 
wherein a gigantic cactus slowly drooped its leaves, disclosing a 
circle of lovely nymphs, each holding on her head an illuminated 
jewel. The rival establishments soon followed suit, and for nearly 
forty years the public have been surfeited with imitations, under 
the name of transformation scenes, in the various pantomimes— 
imitations very beautiful, but always meaningless, and frequently 
merely a vehicle for an enormous expenditure, unaccompanied by 
the display of any artistic taste. When these imitations first 
commenced, Madame Vestris was informed by “a candid friend ” 
that a certain theatre had expended on one of these scenes twice 
the sum which had been incurred at the Lyceum. Madame 
replied, “ Let them use mahogany, I will beat them with a deal 
board.” She knew that the innate taste of a Vestris could not be 
purchased. The piece de résistance on the opening night was a 
dramatised version of a French drama, entitled “ The Pride of the 
Market.” Madame Vestris was the heroine, Marton, in a picturesque 
costume of a market woman of Paris in 1700, supported by Buck- 
stone as a jealous comic baker. The elegant Leigh Murray (then 
only 26) was a most seductive Marquis, and Granby played a 
small part of a man who was always too late, as his name, Baron 
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Troptard, sufficiently indicated. I remember reading in the 
posters : “ Mr. Parsellé, from the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. His 
first appearance.” How I envied Mr. Parselle! He became a 
very useful actor, and several years ago migrated to the United 
States, where he died in the spring of the present year. Charles 
Mathews had already appeared in the opening piece, and Mrs. 
Stirling played in the concluding one of “ The Two Queens.” In 
addition to the above names, Mrs. Fitzwilliam was in the list of the 
company, as also Mr. Harley. It is almost worth while to have 
attained the grand climacteric to have seen Harley. A pupil of 
the renowned Bannister, he was a first-class comedian, full of 
pompcus bustle, and with a humour peculiarly his own. Charles 
Lamb must have seen him, as he first appeared about 1815, but I 
do not remember any allusion to him in the Essays of Elia, though 
he was a player after Charles Lamb’s own heart. He was the 
original Cox in Morton’s farce of “Box and Cox.” This was 
produced when the Lyceum campaign was about a year old, viz., 
in October, 1847. It was really a combination of two French 
farces, the idea of two individuals occupying the same room simul- 
taneously not being considered a sufficient motif for an English 
audience. Hence the continuation of “ Penelope Ann.” Every 
playgoer went to see “Box and Cox.” How well I remember 
witnessing it for the first time! Inthe Royal box were the Duke 
and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg. At the back of the box stood 
Prince Albert, appreciating the fun to the utmost, while occasionally 
the head of Her Gracious Majesty, the face partially concealed by 
a handkerchief, would appear, perfectly convulsed with laughter. 
Box never softened a single point in tone or gesture, but revelled in 
gag, and walked up the stage in his shirt sleeves, with the different- 
coloured gusset in his unmentionables, with his customary grand 
air. The farce was played the Christmas following at Buckingham 
Palace. The daughter of the clever Mrs. Fitzwilliam made a 
promising first appearance in a little drama called “ Peggy Green,” 
Mathews lending his aid to strengthen the cast. Miss Kathleen 
Fitzwilliam soon became a great favourite through her own 
personal merits, although her birth was sufficient to ensure her a 
cordial reception. A thorough musical education, an exceedingly 
fresh voice, and a charming natural manner, were passports at once 
to the favour of the public, which she retained till her marriage a 
few years later. “The Golden Branch” was the first sample of 
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Planché’s Lyceum fairy tales. Madame Vestris, Polly Marshall, 
Louisa Howard, Miss Fitzwilliam, and Mrs. Macnamara (who, by- 
the-by, was the original Mrs. Bouncer) figured in the piece. Polly 
Marshall was a not unsuccessful imitator of Mrs. Keeley. Louisa 
Howard was a remarkably pretty girl, with a very sweet voice. 
H. Hall was only second to James Bland as a king of burlesque, 
and the cast was strengthened by the incomparable Harley. The 
Lyceum campaign lasted barely nine years. Madame Vestris made 
her last appearance here on any stage in 1856, in a piece called 
“ Sunshine through the Clouds,” one of the versions of “La Joie 
fait Peur.”, Her management had been distinguished by the pro- 
duction of several remarkable pieces: “The Rough Diamond,” 
with Buckstone and Mrs. Fitzwilliam in the chief parts, “The Game 
of Speculation,” with Mathews as Affable Hawk—I will not give 
the number of runs this piece attained, else my readers would not 
believe in its great success ; but runs of five hundred and a thousand 
nights were unknown in the “ fifties.” “ Not a Bad Judge” was re- 
markable for the finished impersonation of the Physiognomist, John 
Caspar Lavater, by Charles Mathews. Harley also was excellent 
as the fussy Burgomaster. A very pretty little drama, in one act, 
H called “A Romantic Idea,” by Planché, served to show the talent 
of Mr. Roxby (brother to Mr. Beverley) as a weird German postil- 
lion. H. Hall and Kathleen Fitzwilliam also scored considerably 
in some burlesque imitations of the old Coburg melodrama. 
Mathews as a German tourist was, of course, admirable. “King 
Charming ” was one of the most successful of the extravaganzas 
Produced in 1851, contemporaneous with the Great Exhibition, it 
drew immense crowds to the end of the season. The difficulty of 
selecting the costume of King Charming was settled in a very 
speedy and effective manner. At this date Prince Jung Baha- 
door was in England as the Ambassador from Nepaul. He was 
visible everywhere during the London season. I saw him leaving 
Stafford House, and perfectly remember his costume. A pale pink 
satin tunic embroidered with pearls, Turkish trousers, a turban hat, 
one mass of pearls, and hung with pendent diamonds, surmounted 
by a spray of bird-of-paradise feathers. He was a small, elegant 
man, clean shaven, with good features, and a bronze complexion. 
Here was the very presentment of King Charming! Madame 
Vestris copied the dress exactly. On the occasion on which I 
witnessed the piece Madame Vestris was indisposed, and the char- 
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acter was sustained by her husband, who wore a similar costume 

Theatrical managements, like empires, have their rise and fall. By 
degrees the company at the Lyceum was weeded out, but the saving 
in salaries was more than balanced by the decline in popularity of 
this pleasant theatre. On one occasion Mathews found it necessary 
to raise some money at usurious interest—not for the first time in 
his career, as is well known. The Shylock stipulated that he should 
receive sixpence a head on every person who patronised the pit, the 
admission to which was two shillings, as a mode of repayment. 
Mathews reflected a moment, then asa bright idea occurred to him, 
assented to the proposal. The following week the price of admis- 
sion to the pit was raised to half-a crown. Thus the innocent public 
cleared off the debt on the co-operative principle. On one occasion 
the band, when the bell rang for the overture, packed up their in- 
struments and left the theatre. Mathews exerted himself to the 
utmost, and, in a letter to the public journals, expressed his belief 
that the audience fully appreciated the absence of the musicians. 
Then the company went ex masse, with Edward Wright at their 
head, to protest against their salaries being in arrear. Wright in- 
formed the lessee that the takings during the preceding fortnight 
had been so much—naming a considerable sum. Mathews opened 
his eyes in wonder, expressing his surprise. “ Really! I was not 
aware of it. I have seen none of it!” which was probably the fact. 
There was a private friend, whom we will call Mr. Brown, trom 
whom Mathews had borrowed five hundred pounds. Meeting him 
by chance, the comedian expressed his regret that he had not yet 
been able to repay the money. Brown pulled a long face, and, ina 
despairing tone, replied: “Oh! don’t talk of it!” Mathews 
instantly seized the hand of Brown, and, in his emphatic manner 
said : “ Well, we won’t—we won’t!” In his examination before the 
Court of Bankruptcy he asserted that the only time he had for the 
study of a new part was in the intervals between his consultations 
with creditors and solicitors, as he drove from one to the other, 
and that there was a deplorable want of unanimity between the 
sheriff-officers regarding him. ‘“ When Moses wants to lock me up 
Levi wants to have me out. When Levi wants to lock me 
up, Moses wants to have me out.” I had the following story 
from the late Mr. Anson. When Mathews was engaged at the 
Haymarket, the comedian approached the lessee, Benjamin Web- 
ster, wearing a very lugubrious expression. The house was very 
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full, and Mathews was dressed for his part. “ Shadrach is below.” 
“What does he want?” “Fifty pounds ; suppose you advance me 
thirty on account of next Saturday?” But Webster was not in a 
complying humour, and sternly refused. Mathews returned to 
his visitor, and in an incredibly short time came skipping into the 
green-room waving some crisp bank notes in triumph. He had 
not only pacified Shadrach, and obtained time, but procured 
another advance into the bargain. Then he descended on to the 
stage as if there were no such evils as debt and creditors in the 
world. When his conduct under such conditions was stigmatised 
as heartless, he argued, with considerable point, that he must either 
portray the careless, happy-go-lucky individuals as the dramatist 
had painted them, or become a failure as an artist. “Look at him. 
He likes it,’ was an unfair taunt from the unthinking spectator, 
who expected to see Charles Surface with a face as solemn as that 
of his brother Joseph, because the representative of the thought- 
less spendthrift was harassed by debt and duns. Mathews was an 
admirable letter writer, and could sustain his own in a controversy 
in a manner which poor Angus Reach found out to his cost. 
Reach was the dramatic critic for one of the dailies, and in a brief 
and cursory notice of one of the extravaganzas (I think “The 
King of the Peacocks ”) spoke of the scenery as “dingy.” Mathews 
instantly replied with a broadside, in the shape of an extra fly-leaf 
to the bill of the play. Those were the days when the programme 
was printed on a large sheet of thin paper of two pages, redolent 
of lamp-oil and printers’ ink, which came off on the fingers and 
the gloves. Mathews issued a third leaf, on which he appealed to 
each member of his audience to decide whether the statement that 
the scenery was “dingy” was true or no—arguing that the ques- 
tion was entirely one of fact, on which every individual was com- 
petent to decide. Then came an inuendo that the adverse 
criticism of Mr. Angus Reach (the name printed in very large 
type) was probably owing to the refusal by the lessee to produce a 
little drama of which the critic was the author. This fly-leaf was 
issued every evening for several weeks, and the contents 
were thoroughly digested by the numerous audiences during the 
intervals between the pieces. Angus Reach was the author of 
several popular works, “Clement Lorimer,” a novel, and “ Claret 
and Olives,” descriptive of the wine-producing country of the 


South of France. Eventually his brain gave way, and a benefit 
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was got up on his behalf, when an amateur pantomime was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane, entitled “Guy Fawkes.” Albert Smith, 
Holmes, and Joseph Robins figured in the cast, and Royalty ex- 
tended its patronage to the performance. The success of Joseph 
Robins as clown was so great that he (unfortunately) adopted the 
stage as a profession. The promise held out was not fulfilled by 
subsequent performances, and he died a short time ago in very 
reduced circumstances. Angus Reach did not long survive the 
benefit performance. He was very scrupulous as to the correct 
pronunciation of his name, insisting that it should be spoken as if 
written “ Reack.” On one occasion Thackeray handed him a 
peach, saying, “ Have a peack.” It is with no wish to detract from 
the super-eminent abilities of Charles Mathews that I record the 
fact that he enjoyed the peculiar advantage during the whole of 
his career of. being specially written for by the best dramatists of 
the day. They sat down to their desks pen in hand, and sketched 
characters which should embody the rapid, amusing chatter, the 
restless, mercurial vivacity, for which the comedian was so renowned 
in private life. So that, master of the words supplied him, he had 
simply to skip on to the boards, and be Azmse/f, and the result was 
a model of perfection, which, as no two men were ever exactly 
alike, we can never hope to see equalled. How often have I heard 
the envious amateur and the professional who was “walking 
about” free of any engagement, assert in the most dog- 
matic manner that Charles Mathews was not capable 
of “taking a line” in a country theatre—as_ theatres 
in the country were wont to be. On one occasion I almost 
felt disposed to agree with them. I went with a party of 
friends to see the elder Morton’s old-fashioned comedy, “ The 
Way to Get Married,” at the Olympic Theatre, in the year 
1868. Tangent, which was the part impersonated by Mathews, 
should have been in his line, and we all anticipated a great treat. 
At the close of the last century, Lewis was very famous for his 
rendering of the character. The result was complete failure, and 
the unanimous verdict of the party was that at the age of sixty-five 
perhaps the time had naturally arrived for retirement. The after- 
piece was the younger Morton’s farce of “If I had a Thousand a 
Year,” written expressly for Mathews. It was a complete transfor- 
mation. The consensus of opinion was that no living actor could 
be placed in comparison with the veteran of sixty-five years. Charles 
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Mathews was not often required to portray deep feeling or emotion, 

but at the end of the first act of “The Bachelor of Arts” the words 

occur, “ My poor father,” on which the act-drop falls. The effect 

on the audience was the reverse of pathetic. A more signal ex- 

ample of this lack of feeling occurred ina version of “Don Cxsar 

de Bazan,” produced at the Haymarket, wherein Mathews person- 

ated the reckless Castilian. At this period, “Dons” were as plen- 

tiful as mushrooms after a shower of rain. Each theatre could 

boast of an imitation of James Wallack’s incomparable assumption 

at the Princess’s Theatre. Probably the best of these copies was 

that of Osbaldiston at a minor theatre. It must be confessed that 

Mathews built up the character on lines of his own. He sang a 
song, “ That’s my Marquesa la Della Rosa,” the refrain of which 
lingers in my memory still. All went well till the final scene, 
wherein the injured husband has to indulge in some very tall talk, 

and lecture Maritana on wifely duties. The effect was ludicrous, 
and the scene was accompanied by subdued tittering all over the 
house. The mention of the name of James Wallack awakens the 
regret which I have always felt that I never saw him more than 
twice in my career of playgoing. The first time was in the 
“ forties,’ when he played Master Brook in the “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” at the Princess’s, when Maddox ruled the roast. And 
what acast! The two wives were Madame Vestris and Mrs. Stir- 
ling. It would be difficult to say which presented the most lovely 
appearance, or which succeeded in carrying out the description of 
“Merry” the best. It was acompetition which should laugh the 
longest and the heartiest. I can still, in imagination, hear the 
musical ripples of mirth from the lips of these fascinating women. 
Mathews was the Welshman, Sir Hugh Evans, and I think Compton 
was Slender. Granby was a very inferior actor to either Phelps or 
Creswick, but I preferred his Falstaff to either. The first was too 
dry, and the second too hard, whereas Granby was unctuous—an 
indispensable element in the character. The second time I saw 
James Wallack was in “ The Serious Family,” as Captain Murphy 
Maguire. The whole regiment of Captain Maguires must. hide 
their diminished heads in comparison thereof. He was the beau 
ideal of a cultivated, polished Irish gentleman. 

In any account of the Lyceum campaign under Mdme. Vestris, 
the name of Patty Oliver should not he omitted. Her first appear- 
ance was in the year 1850, appearing in a revue, the name of which 
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I have forgotten, apropos of the forthcoming Exhibition. She was, 
in those days, the best Mary Wurzel in “ Used Up” ever seen, not 
excepting the charming original representative, Julia Bennett. 
Another débutante of note was Miss Julia St. George, who sustained 
the heroines of the several extravaganzas with much musical taste 
and skill. Mrs. Boucicault also appeared here prior to her marriage 
with the great Dion, in conjunction with John Cooper (the original 
Virginius), in a comedy called “ The Lawyers.” 

The son of the famous Jack Reeve was introduced to the public 
on these boards, and acted for one or two seasons with considerable 
success. William Harrison sang as Captain Macheath, and Miss 
Kathleen Fitzwilliam charmed all hearts as Polly, especially in the 
songs of “Cease Your Funning” and “Oh! Ponder Well.” I can- 
not conclude the notice of the Lyceum campaign better than in 
the words of a theatrical wig-maker, whom I recently chanced to 
meet, and who, reverting to the time when I “strutted and fretted 
my hour” as an amateur, exclaimed : 

“Ah! sir, them wos ’appy days.” 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


URING the months of September and October votaries of the Divine 
Arts in these latitudes are mainly dependent upon the great 
harmonies of Nature for the class of entertainment to which their ears 
love to listen. Classical music takes a back seat; executants omnium 
generum are holiday-making ; the paying public is assimilating ozone, far 
from the hot reek of concert-rooms and the deafening chatter of musical 
“tat homes,” and listening to the deep diapasons growled by the sea, or 
the glissando passages sung by the winds as they sweep over shore and 
. hill-tops. To those who know how to listen, music is never lacking; for 
it is given out with profusion by things inanimate—I use the term in its 
conventional sense—as well as animate. Waterfalls drone incessant 
monotones; telegraphic wires wail dissonantly, like ill-tuned Zolian harps ; 
under the influence of a brisk gale, rows of chimney-pots become gigantic 
Pandean pipes, ‘‘ most musical, most melancholy.” With respect to the 
musicality of the lower animals, we are assured by the poet that 


‘* There’s music in the wild goose sitting on a nail, 
There’s music in the cat when you tread upon its tail ; ” 


whilst the major third of the cuckoo’s call, and the impressive tenth of 
the donkey’s bray are familiar to us all, and have been utilised by Beet- 
hoven and Mendelssohn in the composition of immortal tone-pictures. 
Nature’s music is elementary, sans calembour ; she does not play eight-bar 
tunes upon the countless instruments at her disposal; but she hassuggested 
musical notions of great beauty and picturesqueness to many a great 
composer ; witness the Pastoral Symphony, the overtures to Fingal’s Cave 
and William Tell, the introduction to Rheingold, and the second act of 
Siegfried. On the Flemish coast only the other day, during a brief but 
furious storm that evoked a thousand strident voices from sea and sky, 
distinct musical tones were sounded by the wind (that all the trombones 
and ophicleides in the world playing in unison, could not have produced 
with equal force or tenacity of sustention. It was a wind that lifted people 
off their feet and dashed them against house fronts—that hurled the 
seething waves high above the sea-wall, and over the broad buff-coloured 
Digue, overturning the massive metal benches ranged at intervals along 
that noble promenade, and flecking the ground floor windows of the 
restaurants and villas with blots of white foam. But it was a musical 
wind, too, blowing long, hollow notes of incomparable dismalness ; I was 
glad to escape from its voice in an inner chamber of the club, where the 
accustomed afternoon rubber was in full swing,'and a holy calm prevailed. 
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Si fractus illabatur orbis . . . . what is a tornado outside to a man 
under cover, with six trumps two honours in his hand ? 


Ostend is a very pleasant place ; never pleasanter than during its off- 
season, the month of September, when the votaries of fashion and 
magnates of finance, who put up its prices and throng its Kursaal to 
suffocation, have completed their tale’of sea-baths and returned to their 
respective chateaux or comptoirs. It is the only seaside resort with which 
I am acquainted where good music, thoroughly well performed, is 
abundant at a peculiarly unmusical time of year, and where the irre- 
mediably dull evening that is the béte notre of so many modish English 
watering-places is simply out of the question. Let me explain why this 
is the case. From seven to nine nightly Perier’s orchestra, sixty strong 
and composed exclusively of first-class executants, plays in the vast hall 
of the Kursaal—a concert-room capable of accomodating four thousand 
persons—its performance being of so excellent a quality that every true 
musician finds matter for rejoicing inthem. As soon as this entertain- 
ment has been concluded, dancing sets in with extreme vigour in the 
Kursaal ballroom, and functionaries armed with muffin-bells patrol the 
streets adjacent to the Digue, prodigal of tinkling intimations to all whom 
it may concern that the operetta or comedy of the evening is “just 
a-going to begin” at the “‘ Theatre Royal, Ostend,” an establishment 
situate within a lady’s bow shot of the Kursaal, the Société on the Place 
d’Armes, and all the leading hotels of Flemish Brighton. The pieces 
generally play from nine till twelve, being broken with long comfortable 
waits, during which there is ample time to stroll up to the Digue and 
smoke a cigarette by the moonlit, phosphorescent sea. Mario Widmer, 
himself an accomplished actor and singer, has leased the pretty little 
house for several successive seasons past, and has never failed to get 
together a thoroughly efficient company. During my recent brief stay in 
Ostend about a dozen comic operas were given quite admirably—amongst 
them “ Niniche,” ‘‘The Beggar Student,” ‘ Kosiki” (a truly charming 
work, not hitherto produced in London, if I remember aright), “ Les 
Bavards,” “Cent Vierges,” ‘‘ Boccaccio,” and ‘‘ Madame Angot.” One of 
the “leading ladies,” Mdme. Sohlia Bohrer, would have done credit to 
the Variétés, as would the ‘first comic old man,” a M. Grésini, who is 
quite as funny as Baron or Arthur Roberts. After the opera is over, at 
Ostend, it is the correct thing to gravitate to Noppeney’s, the swell 
confectioner in the Rue de Flandres, and there take in iced liquids 
through straws, or sip piping-hot supernacular egg-punch, for which 
Mdme. Noppeney has a recipe of approved merit. You can have oysters 
and bottled stout, too, at Noppeney’s, if you prefer that order of refection 
to cream-tarts and sherry-cobbler. It is a very gay and expensive place 
of rendezvous ; but everything supplied to you is as good as it can be of 
its kind, and consequently the establishment is crowded nightly—more 
especially during the small hours—throughout the season and after- 
season ; that is to say from July 1 to Sept. 30. Fora vol-au-vent of 
shrimps, an oyster pie, or a lobster patty—not to speak of sweet pasticcerie 
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innumerable, pronounced to be perfection by more competent judges 
than myself—I will back Noppeney against any pastry-cook in Paris, 
Berlin, or Vienna, justly renowned as are those capitals for their 
patissiers and conditoreten. 


Johann Strauss visited Ostend during the month of August and took 
up his quarters at No, 13, Digue de Mer, where, as I am assured, he com- 
posed the greater part of his new opera, ‘‘ The Gipsy Baron,” to the 
production of which Vienna is eagerly looking forward. He went 
punctually through the course of sea-baths prescribed to him, but spent 
most of his time in his rogms, and rarely put in an appearance at the 
Kursaal during the afternoon or evening concerts, wishing (as he confessed 
to a fellow musician who “spotted” him immediately after his arrival) to 
avoid recognition. The Belgian shopkeepers, however, are an inquisitive 
folk, and did not fail to put him through his facings whenever, having made 
purchases in their establishments, he had to give his name and the address 
to which the objects bought were to be sent. One of these worthies, 
gifted in his own opinion with an infallible acumen, went so far as to 
charge the Viennese composer with an audacious, but happily futile, 
attempt to pass himself off as the genuine Johann Strauss, for whom no- 
body was in the least likely to mistake him ! One day, moreover, as Strauss 
was dining with his wife at one of the principal tables-d’héte on the 
Plage, a gentleman sitting near him suddenly asked him: “ Are you really 
John Strauss?” ‘Certainly lam,” replied Strauss. “And it was not 
your father, then, who composed ‘The Beautiful Blue Danube?’” Strauss 
was nota little astonished at being taken for his own son; the more so, 
perhaps, because he happens to be childless. Despite all his efforts to 
maintain his icognito, the fact of his presence in Ostend became generally 
known before he had been a week in the place ; and, one evening, having 
been induced by his better half to enter the Kursaal while the concert 
was going on, he was recognised by some Austrian and Hungarian ac- 
quaintances, who forthwith set up a shout of “ Johann Strauss!” that was 
speedily re-echoed with extraordinary vehemence by the majority of those 
present. Emile Perier stopped his merrymen in the middle of the selec- 
tion they were performing, descended from his post at the conductor’s 
desk, seized Strauss by the arm, and hurried him up to the estrade in the 
huge built orchestra that occupies the centre of the Kursaal. Caught at 
last, the eminent composer bowed repeatedly to the cheering multitude, 
which clamoured at the top of its pitch for ‘‘ Die schoene blaue Donau.” 
Presently, yielding to the wish of the assemblage, Strauss whispered a 
few words in Perier’s ear; a “‘tapid act” of change took place in the 
music on the performers’ desks; Perier, with a profound obeisance, 
handed over his bdton to Strauss, and the latter, waving it with his well- 
known preliminary flourish, conducted his chef d’euvre with infinite verve 
and spirit. The applause, as may be imagined, was tremendous. Next 
morning Strauss left Ostend for Vienna. The gentleman in whose house 
on the Ligue he occupied rooms, is going to have a marble tablet com- 
memorative of that interesting fact let into his brickwork, between the 
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two windows of the salon in which Strauss spent so many fruitful hours 
at the piano. 


Whilst I was “ by the sad sea wave” intelligence reached me of the 
splendid success achieved by my gifted friend Frau von Hesse-Wartegg 
(Minnie Hauk) at Prague, where—in the Bohemian National Opera 
House—she created the véle of Manon in Massenet’s opera of the same 
name. The local papers, some of which reached me at the Kursaal, 
teemed with accounts of her brilliant acting and admirable singing, which 
aroused so much enthusiasm in the audience present at the prémiere that 
the American prima-donna was called before the curtain no fewer than 
five-and-twenty times in the course ofthe evening. The part of Manon 
cannot but suit her admirably, and I hope we shall some day be privileged 
to hear her rendering of it in London, where Mdme. Réze has made it 
more popular, perhaps, than its intrinsic value entitles it tobe. It would 
be highly interesting to compare the interpretations of two such accom- 
plished artistes, whose voices, methods, and dramatic conceptions differ 
so widely from one another. Manon will probably take its place in 
Minnie Hauk’s comprehensive réfertoive between Carmen and Katherine 
(Taming of the Shrew), in both of which parts I consider her to be un- 
rivalled. It can hardly afford full scope for the display of her great 
dramatic powers ; but, on the other hand, it lends itself gratefully to the 
display of her elegant and high-finished vocalisation. A more captivating 
Manon than Marie Réze the public will neversee or hear ; but I feel convinced 
that the tragical dénouement of the adventures through which Prévost takes 
his light-hearted heroine is rendered with extraordinary pathos and im- 
pressiveness by Minnie Hauk. No one can doubt this who has witnessed 
her performances of Elsa and Mignon. 


Marie Réze, by the way, has been scoring fresh triumphs in the pro- 
vinces ever since the Carl Rosa Company recommenced its annual round 
of visits to the principal towns of the United Kingdom ; but I was grieved 
to hear during my sojourn in the Low Countries that an attempt had been 
made to organise a cabal, hostile to this accomplished and hard-working 
lady, in Dublin. During her last performance of Carmen, it would appear, 
a highly indecorous demonstration in favour of another member of the 
company was made, with the manifest purpose of embarrassing and, if 
possible, discomfiting the French prima-donna. This demonstration in- 
volved the lowering from the gallery slips to the orchestra of a basket 
containing a pigeon with some sort of floral garnish, and interrupted the 
business of the stage for some fifteen minutes, during which the whole 
house was in a state of uproar and confusion. A member of the band 
eventually handed the bird to the lady for whom it was intended, who was 
“on” at the time, and the performance was allowed to continue. The 
scene has been described to me by eye-witnesses as alarming in the highest 
degree. A stampede was commenced in the pit when the occupants of 
that part of the house became aware that some large object was being let 
down upon their heads by a rope from the gallery, where a group of men 
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in their shirt-sleeves were “‘ lowering away ” amidst the shouts, hisses, and 
cat-calls of the Dublin roughs. Women, frightened out of their wits, were 
shrieking loudly, and free fighting was “on hand” that would have done 
honour to an Irish wake. I am assured that this scandalous fracas was 
gotup by persons who are envious of Madame Réze’s well-deserved 
popularity, and who have for some time past subventioned a hissing claque 
to persecute her whenever she appears on the stage ; that her engagement, 
as a Frenchwoman in a so-called ‘‘ English Company” is savagely re- 
sented by her colleagues of native birth ; and that a steadfast endeavour 
is being made to compel her to withdraw herself from any further connec- 
tion with Mr. Rosa’s enterprise. If this be so, the contrivers of a plotto 
drive a popular artist from the stage will assuredly have reason to repent 
their cowardly machinations; for the genuine public will take the matter 
into its own hands, in a manner anything but pleasant for all those who 
may be even suspected of any connection with it. Madame Roze—putting 
her unquestionable talents out of the queston—is a faithful, industrious, 
and conscientious servant of the public, who fulfils her duties with a 
completeness, punctuality, and good-humour that should serve as a shining 
example of conduct to those who envy her success, whilst theyare forlorn 
of the qualities that have achieved it. The public, in this country, is 
grateful to those who entertain it well—above all, to those who never 
disappoint it—and will not allow such persons to be victimised by petty 
professional jealousies. The idea of making any artist’s nationality a 
pretext for annoying her or him, as the case may be, is at once absurd and 
iniquitous. If Madame Rdze, a Frenchwoman, can sing and act better 
than Englishwomen in the same line of business, the latter must yield 
precedence to her on the boards and in the theatrical treasury; and the 
less frequently they draw public attention to their own inferiority to her 
the more likely they are to secure their fair share of popular favour. Some 
months ago I had occasion to point out to certain members of the Carl 
Rosa Company, in the pages of this magazine, that their excessive self- 
appreciation and exaggerated pretensions, if persisted in, would prove no 
less injurious to their own interests than to those of the energetic impres- 
ario who has rescued more than one of them from obscurity, and taught 
them no small portion of what they know. The warning was a friendly 
one, and should not have been disregarded. I take this opportunity of 
renewing it, and of observing, to those whom it may concern, that nothing 
is more despicable, or more repulsive to English public feeling, than 
persecution, especially when directed against a woman. On this occasion 
I refrain from mentioning any of the names which have been brought to 
my cognizance in connection with the occurrences above referred to; but 
I shall not hesitate to do so, should they be repeated in the future. 


The concert season is on the point of setting in at Berlin with its 
customary severity. In anticipation of the trials awaiting him, my 
talented colleague Julian Weisz writes as follows :—“ With the advance of 
autumn a pestilence nears us, to which the plagues of Egypt were mere 
child’s-play. Yet a little, and pianofortes will begin to furiously rage. 
together; the newspapers will overflow with accounts of four-handed 
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collisions, by which not only living men, but the illustrious dead, Mozart 
and Haydn to wit, will come to grief. Each successive day will bring 
with it a fresh soloist ; and if we critics succeed in chopping the head off 
one of these tone-cannibals, ten new heads will sprout up in its place. 
The pianist is a musical Hydra. Mankind appears to be smitten by a 
novel epidemic, which—unlike the far more agreeable cholera —assumes 
.its deadliest form during the autumn and winter. There are three 
varieties of this terrible epidemic—the piano plague, violin convulsions, 
and the singing sickness. If the germs of these diseases be discoverable 
has not as yet been scientifically established; but I cannot doubt that 
some Professor Koch of the future will detect its microbes, and bottle 
them secundum artem. It will then at last be feasible to become an artist 
artificially. Let me put a hypothetical case; a family, in which there are 
several daughters, all of that age in which it is not good for girls to live 
alone. Papa, who has given them life, is ready to take his own because 
he cannot plant them out in the garden of matrimony. Suddenly a 
remedy for his‘ills suggests itself to him; the microbes of music! He 
hurries off to the Professor's laboratory and buys him three phials, full oJ 
bacilli. He administers a dose of No. 1 to his eldest daughter, Amanda. 
The effect is magical. Forthwith she crimps her hair, adjusts a pince-nez 
to the bridge of-her nose, sits down to the piano and plays ‘“‘ Les Cloches 
du Monastére.” To his second daughter he gives a spoonful of No. 2. 
In less than no time she snatches up a violin and scrapes the “ Devil’s 
Sonata” with blood-chilling vigour. The third daughter swallows a 
drachm of No. 3; and lo! she becomes a singer, without in the least 
knowing how. She must have a fine figure, though, and be outrageously 
décolletée; endowed with these qualifications for singing, she does not 
need a voice. Nowadays we eat chalk instead of flour and drink coloured 
chemicals instead of wine; shall we not be content with voiceless 
singing? When Papa has provided for his daughter thus, he can do his 
sons a good turn with the balance of his bacilli. Let him give thema 
few spoonfuls; their hair will grow like mad, and they will never comb it 
more. In other words, they will become musical virtuost. Such people 
are like Samson; their powers lodge in their hair. If we could only 
persuade pianists and fiddlers to let their nails grow as long as their locks 
we should seen be freed from both these plagues. But how shall we rid 
ourselves of the vocalists, male and female? In this direction the public 
is defenceless. In vain we forbear public concerts ; private life is full of 
virtuost. Yea, even in the most respectable families do they abound. Is 
there, then, no remedy for this disease? Yes, there is one; andJ will 
impart it to you in the deepest confidence. Only yesterday I asked a 
brother critic, ‘‘ How on earth did you manage to survive all the concerts 
of last season?” He smiled astutely, withdrew two large plugs of 
wadding from his ears, held them out for my inspection, and murmured: 
“Behold my talisman! In this alone is salvation.” In view of the 
approaching concert season I earnestly advise all music-lovers to avail 


themselves of my colleague’s inestimable specific for the treatment of the 
threatening epidemic.” 
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Another interesting letter has reached my cognizance during my holi- 
day. It does not deal with matters musical, and therefore, strictly 
speaking, lies outside my province in this magazine. But it possesses 
unquestionable interest for the readers of THE THEATRE, as emanating 
from Tommaso Salvini; which circumstance must be my excuse for re- 
producing it in this place. Salvini’s son Gustave has recently taken to 
the stage, much against his father’s will, and only the other day scored a 
success at Rome in Gazoletti’s tragedy ‘‘ Paolo.” Signor Checchi, an old 
friend of Tommaso Salvini, wrote to the latter, congratulating him on his 
son’s favourable reception in the Italian capital, and received the following 
answer, which throws much interesting light on the present condition of 
the Italian stage :—‘‘ Dear Checchi,—Although I am very grateful to you 
for sending me a newspaper notice of my son’s artistic success, I should 
have much preferred to learn from you that he had earned one or two per 
cent. on some commercial or banking transaction to the tune of three or 
four millions of lire. This remark need not astonish you, for you, as well 
as all my friends, must know how strongly I have always objected to my 
son’s obstinate resolve to follow the dramatic profession. At the age of 
fifteen I was a penniless orphan, compelled to act in order to live. Ne- 
cessity and self-esteem, not inclination, drove me to the stage. Subse- 
quently, public encouragement and not infrequent success taught me to 
love the dramatic art; and I should be guilty of ingratitude were I to run 
it down now. But, glancing at the general conditions surrounding that 
art at the present moment, how can I possibly approve of my son de- 
voting himself to its pursuits? I am not blinded by renown of the past 
or present; my eyes are fixed upon the future. The example is before 
me, also, of many eminent actors, whose career has ended in miserable 
poverty. Domeniconi was obliged to appeal to the pity of his fellow- 
players, in order to avoid dying in the workhouse. Bellotti-Bon 
committed suicide after forty years of popularity as actor and manager. 
Majeroni alternates between satiety and starvation. Morelli, the Tessero 
and the Pezzani are certainly not brilliant examples of well-being; and 
the innumerable hosts of actors with whom I am personally unacquainted, 
but who apply to me—as to others, no doubt—for pecuniary assistance or 
charitable benefits, tell their own tale. I fancy I hear you reply, ‘And 
you, yourself? and Rossi? and Ristori?’ Exceptions only prove the 
rule; moreover, if I, Rossi, and Ristori had been restricted to Italy for 
our earnings, we should not have pocketed enough to buy vegetables 
wherewith to flavour our soup. ‘Well,’ you will say, ‘why do no 
others go abroad, there to make their fortunes?’ My friend, that 
class of enterprise is become extremely difficult, if not impossible. Foreign 
countries are beginning to take justifiable and praiseworthy pride in their 
own national artists. Our celebrities no longer go down abroad. The 
Pezzana and the Tessero did terribly bad business in South America ; 
and you cannot deny that they are two excellent actresses. Ristori, Rossi, 
and Salvini constitute a Trinity of “stars” that is still accepted, or 
tolerated abroad ; as old acquaintances ; out of politeness; not to appear 
inconsistent ; by reason of friendly consideration for Italy, which has 
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remained sympathetic to foreigners at all times and during her each and 
every social or political development. But woe to him or her who shal} 
venture to try the experiment anew, led away by hope, or even by reliance 
upon real good past services. It is all up with Italian dramatic artists, as 
far as foreign countries are concerned. Italy is the only mother they 
have to look to; she means well, assuredly, but she has no milk for them. 
Such being the condition of their maternal wet-nurse, you will readily 
understand that they must needs dwindle, peak, and pine.” 





I have received Lindsay Sloper’s new “ Manual of Harmony,” a lucid 
and compendious work which will be heartily welcome to teachers of 
music, and even more so to their pupils. Essays on Harmony, in this 
and every other language with which I am acquainted, are for the most 
part rendered obscure by ill-advised displays of their author’s learning, 
or are so overladen with technical terms as to be absolutely repugnant to 
the majority of students. In Mr. Sloper’s treatise these hindrances to 
intelligibility are carefully avoided. His explanations of the laws and 
conventions of Harmony are propounded in plain language, easily to be 
understanded of the people. They are arranged, in consecutive and pro- 
gressive order, in twenty-four lessons, which may be learnt with ease in 
the course of two school terms—commencing with “ Intervals, and the 
Diatonic Major Scale,” and terminating with “Two, Three, and Five- 
Part Harmony.” All the exercises are written in close harmony, which 
offers far greater; facilities to the intelligence of elementary students than 
does extended harmony. I cordially recommend Mr. Sloper’s Manual 
to all colleges and schools in which music is taught, and to governesses 
in private families, who so often, for lack of an intelligible system to 
teach by, muddle the brains of their pupils as well as their own, and lay 
the foundation of life-long wrongheadedness, as far as the real meaning 
of musical rules and regulations is concerned. To these unfortunate 
ladies, who are expected to teach many things which they do not them- 
selves understand—amongst others the science of Harmony—the little 
book above referred to will prove a real blessing. It is published by 
Mr. Joseph Williams, at 24, Berners Street. The same publisher has 
recently brought out several harmless, mildly melodious songs, which 
are sure to be a good deal sung by unambitious drawing-room vocalists, 
being all that middle-class society can desire in the way of mediocrity. 
Four of them are called “ Jack’s Courtship” and ‘“‘So the Story Runs,” 
by Lionel Elliott ; ‘‘ Patient Love,” by P. de Faye; and “ Forgive,” by 
G. H. Newcombe. Mr. Williams seems to be a good deal addicted to 
publishing pianoforte Morceaux de Salon, by M. Henri Roubier. This 
gentleman’s works recommend themselves to “ society players” by their 
freedom from technical difficulties, and by the distinctness with which 
they remind their hearers of compositions already familiar to their ears. 
Thus, M. Roubier’s “‘ Avant l’Attaque” is an agreeable reminiscence of 
a well-known march by Anton Rubinstein ; whilst his Polonaise in E flat 
is an easy version of a Grande Polonaise by Chopin, which every pianist 
plays, and vast numbers of dilettanti attempt to play, with more or less 
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success. A sweet old Russian air, ‘‘The White Slipper,’ has obviously 
inspired M. Roubier with the leading motivo of his ‘‘Chacone,” a pretty 
little thing, suitable to juvenile players. All these pieces may be played 
by young ladies after dinner without fear of offence. 


Wan. Beatty-KInGsTon. 


ened Pete 


Our Play=Bor. 


THE NEW MAGDALEN. 


ISS ADA CAVENDISH made her reappearance on the stage at 

the Grand Theatre, Islington, on Monday, September 28, in “ The 

New Magdalen.” However opinions may differ as to the morality of 
Mr. Wilkie Collins’s most successful drama, there can be no doubt on the 
hold it exercises over an audience of the Islington public. The play was 
new, and it was interesting to watch how they at first hesitated to accord 
their sympathy to Mercy Merrick, when the woman who is socially 
ostracised, through no fault of her own, is tempted to personate the com- 
panion whom she believes to be dead. As the drama progressed, partly 
owing to the skilful construction of the author, and partly to the charm 
and earnestness of the actress, they are completely won over, and by the 
end of the great scene in the second act they have so entirely taken 
Mercy Merrick to their hearts that they almost forget she has done any 
wrong at all. Space does not admit of our describing in full on this occa- 
sion the psychology of “The New Magdalen,” but it may be pointed 
out that it is a mistake to suppose that Grace Rosebery represents a really 
good woman. What she does represent is a respectable woman who has 
been very much wronged, in contradistinction to a woman, whom the 
world would not hold respectable, who had committed a great wrong, 
greater far than she had ever contemplated. Grace Rosebery is destitute 
of Christian charity as she is of the nobler form of courage. She has not 
a word, much less a feeling, of sympathy for the unhappy woman who 
scorns to sail under false colours, but frankly tells Grace her sad story. 
Although this woman has done all she can to help Grace herself, and is 
engaged in the noblest practical work of mercy, she will not even give 
her her hand ; but, directly the shots of the Germans are heard, she flies, 
like a coward, to the protection of the woman whom, just before, she 
scorned to touch, and cowers in terror by her side without a thought of 
the wounded prisoners, or of anything else but her own personal danger. 

Even after she has suffered so much, and has recovered her reason and 
her life—only to find that she has been robbed by another of her name 
and her worldly possessions—the petty spitefulness and meanness with 

which she asserts her rights, the cruel way in which she stabs every 
tender feeling of the humble and repentant sinner, justly alienate our 
sympathies from her; and prove that she is intended by the author to 
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represent not a really good Christian woman, but a narrow-minded, un- 
charitable Pharisee. The author’s purpose is fixed upon teaching his 
audience that, if we say these words from The Lord’s Prayer—* Forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive those that trespass against us ”--it in- 
volves our endeavouring, at least, to practive forgiveness towards others, 
not only when it suits our convenience and costs ‘us very little self-sacri- 
fice, but when it is most repugnant to our feelings, and necessitates a com- 
plete sacrifice of our self love no less than of our resentments. It must 
also be remembered, in justice to the author, that the necessary qualities 
of a drama concentration and theatrical effect, prevent his showing in 
full the sincerity of Mercy Merrick’s repentance. If repentence is a 
luxury allowed to others besides those sinners who move in the highest 
society, and are possessed of several thousand a year, then Mercy’s re- 
pentance deserves our thorough forgiveness. It is a pleasure to those 
who remember Miss Ada Cavendish when she first played as Mercy 
Merrick in “The New Magdalen,” to mark the great artistic progress she 
has made since that period. Whatever might be the faults of execution 
in her earlier performances of this part, there was always ample evidence 
of a very vigorous conception of the character, and of a very powerful 
embodiment of that conception; but the Mercy Merrick of to-day is an 
infinitely more artistic creation than the Mercy Merrick as first repre- 
sented at the Olympic Theatre. The psychology of the character is much 
more carefully developed. Inthe delicate shades of intonation of the 
voice; in the variety of gesture ; above all, in that most essential feature 
which distinguishes a great actress from an inferior one, however talented, 
namely, the perfect absorption of the individuality of her own self in that 
of the assumed character, which is the evidence that the artist has not 
only thought out the words’she has to say, but also the thoughts she has 
to think when not speaking ; in all these respects Miss Ada Cavendish’s 
‘* Mercy Merrick” is now a most interesting study to those who love the 
dramatic art. Very rarely does she lapse into that over-rapidity of 
utterance which marred some of her earliest successes ; while she has 
learnt to soften the abruptness of transition from one emotion to another, 
which was to be noticed in her earlier representations of this part. 
Mr. Leonard Boyne’s conception of Julian Gray is different to that of Mr, 
Archer, the original of the part. Mr. Boyne is very quiet and natural ; 
sometimes, indeed, he takes the part in rather too lowa key. But he is 
thoroughly in earnest, and in the more impressive speeches he showed 
real feeling, which could not fail to touch the hearts of his audience. Mr. 
Fuller Mellish has genuine emotional power, and a very good presence, 
but he should get rid of a slight tendency to “ prettiness of style.” 
Mr. Elworthy must be congratulated on his brusque and crisp 
performance of the German surgeon. This young actor possesses 
great versatility; he is a good low comedian, as his performance of 
Mr. Walker in “In His Power” proved, and yet can do good service 
in small parts of a serious character. Mr. Norris deserves a word 
of praise for the careful ,way in which he played the Servant, a part 
on which a good deal depends,‘and to get a laugh in which is fatal to 
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some of the most serious situations in the drama. Miss Adelaide Bowering, 
who has been too long absent from the stage, was a very good Lady 
Janet, that handsome and strong-minded woman who for so long a time 
and with such obstinacy refuses to believe in the imposture of the woman 
she has taken to her heart. Miss Blanche Garnier is certainly one of the 
best Grace Roseberys that I have seen ; she plays with incisive force, and 
does not forget to convey that taint of insanity which one can charitably 
suppose to have clung to Grace after her long illness in the hospital, and 
which showsitselfin the fierce spitefulness with which she claims her rights. 
The drama was mounted in a manner quite worthy of a West End 
theatre. M. F. 





“DARK DAYS.” 


An original play, in five acts, by J. Comyns Carr and Hueu Conway. Produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre, on Saturday, September 26, 1885. 


Sir Mervyn Ferrand, Counsel for Defence ... Mr. E. Maurice 
Se Se 


.. Mr. H, BEERBOHM-TREE Counsel for Prosecution Mr. Forages Dawson 
William Evans ... .... Mr. RoBertT PATEMAN Drummond ... ... ... Mr. Bast. West 
Hon. Percy Pentland Mr. CHARLES SuGDEN Dalton... ... .0. ose =~ Mr. UtRICK WINTRR 
ie Morton .._ .... Mr. GLosTER-ARMSTRONG | Dr. Basil North ... ... Mr. Maurice BaRRYMorE 
Charlie Punter ... ... Mr, Epwarb OTTLEY Mrs. North ... ... ... Miss LypIA Foore 
Edward Sleight... ... Mr, ARTHUR DAVI80N Miss Ethel Brabourne... Miss HELEN ForsyTH 
The Judge... ... .. Mr. J. B. DuRHAM Philippa Lafarge ... ... Miss Lincarp 


The task of adapting a successful novel for the purpose of representa- 
tion on thestage can surely benoveryenviable one. Thepublic, already 
familiar with the story of the play, can hardly expect to find anything new 
in connection with the plot, and each spectator has fixed in his mind the 
ideal that he has formed of the personal appearance, the voice, and 
the gesture of each individual character. The actor, as well as the 
adaptor, is thus placed under a disadvantage. It therefore behoves 
both playwright and player to use all the skill that lies within them 
to make their work striking, impressive, indelible. In doing this both 
Mr. Comyns Carr and the Company engaged at the Haymarket Theatre 
have been entirely successful. Mr. Carr, who adapted “ Far from the 
Madding Crowd” and “Called Back” for the stage, appears to be as 
fond of, as he is successful with, this kind of work. Of the three plays 
founded by him on well-known novels, the last is by far the best. No 
time is cut to waste. The melo-dramatic story once,started progresses 
swiftly and carries with it an irresistible and intensely absorbing 
interest. The comedy scenes between the Hon. Percy Pentland and 
Miss Ethel Brabourne (flippant people who might very easily be 
dispensed with at no sacrifice whatever to the drama) occupy too much 
time in the first act, but we are speedily informed of Dr. Basil North’s 
love for Philippa Lafarge and of the latter's alliance with Sir Mervyn 
Ferrand. Mr. Carr has bestowed particular pains upon the interview 
between the unscrupulous baronet and his unfortunate dupe, and this 
scene is, in my opinion, the best constructed, most dramatic, and most 
powerful in the piece. The escape from Dr. North’s house at Roding 
of the terror-haunted, delirious Philippa is capitally managed, and the 
incident of the murder of the baronet by William Evans, and the 
startling appearance on the scene of Philippa, followed by Basil North, 
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is most cleverly constructed. The effect, however, of this terrible 
picture is considerably marred by the “ arrangement in line” at the 
conclusion of the act of the four principal characters who assemble 
with astounding alacrity to accept the approbation of a delighted 
audience. The sun-lit Seville scene is short and satisfactory, and 
leads immediately to the gloom of the trial to which it affords a 
valuable contrast. I write, be it noted, nearly a month after date of 
the original production. Since the first night the play has been 
greatly improved. The dialogue has been curtailed, an unnecessary 
scene has been entirely done away with, and in less important 
particulars the play has undergone a change vastly for the better. 
One of those meaningless examples of scenic art which is supposed 
to connect the action of one part of an act with the other, but which 
only distracts the onlooker, still remains as a blot upon the production. 
* Dark Days,” despite the small blemishes indicated, is a particularly 
interesting drama and quite one of the few really good productions 
now before the London public. The Sir Mervyn Ferrand of Mr. H. 
Beerbolm-Tree is a clever study of character; light, blasé, cool, 
terribly sarcastic, and shallow, he is just the man to deceive a woman 
and to be deceived by a man as unscrupulous as himself, but more 
cunning and badly educated. I have always regarded Mr. Irving as 
a master in the art of making-up for the stage. He has a close 
follower in this respect in Mr.Tree, whose appearance as Sir Mervyn 
Ferrand is a veritable triumph of ‘make-up.”” Another fine perform- 
ance in this play is that of Mr. Robert Pateman as William Evans. 
In his vulgar bravado with Ferrand and in his expression of horror 
at this murder of him, he conveys the various changes of the 
character with admirable art, presenting a forcible, firm, vivid sketch 
of the man. In the trial scene, where he has no single word to speak, 
he conveys to the audience, by his mere look, all the agonised work- 
ings of the guilty conscience of the wretch. In this he accomplishes 
no very difficult feat for a sound actor, but he affords an example 
which might well be taken to heart by many of the young men who 
have of late years embraced the stage as a profession and who pay 
more attention to wig-paste and crape-hair than to the inner workings 
of the characters they are called upon to portray. The look ofterror 
in Mr. Pateman’s eyes and the quivering of his frame as the murderer 
stands in the dock, and his despairing cry as he gazes upon the figure 
of Philippa Lafarge, are infinitely more effective than the most studious 
colouring and lining of the face ever resorted to, or the most elaborate 
wig ever invented by Mr. Fox or Mr. Clarkson. As the heroine of this 
play, Miss Lingard has made a distinct advance as an actress; she 
shows a power and pathos of which few had thought her capable. In 
the dignity of Philippa’s interview with Sir Mervyn, in the scene in 
Seville where she becomes convinced that she is guilty of the crime of 
which Evans stands accused, and in her powerful declaration at the 
trial, she is alike excellent. The Dr. Basil North of Mr. Maurice 
Barrymore is an easy, gentlemanlike impersonation, but the actor plays 
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throughout in far too subdued and monotonous a key. Miss Lydia 
Foote as Mrs. North, Mr. Charles Sugden and Miss Helen F orsyth as 
the flippant young people already mentioned, render all the service 
demanded of them. The smaller parts are well filled, and the scenery 
is picturesque and suitable ; indeed, in the mounting of the play, and 
in minor particulars, such as providing the free use of opera-glasses for 
the occupants of stalls and balcony, Mr. E. Russell and Mr. G. F. Bash- 
ford, the new managers of the Haymarket Theatre, appear to have 
done everything in their power to follow in the footsteps of their illus- 
trious predecessors, 


Austin BrERETON. 


~ 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


ISS LAURA LINDEN, whose photograph appears in this 

number of THE THEATRE, made her first appearance in 
London at Sadler’s Wells Theatre on April 16, 1881, when she acted Barby 
Haggitt in the play written by Mr. Henry A. Jones for Miss Bateman, 
called “‘His Wife.” On leaving Sadler's Wells she went to Toole’s 
Theatre to play Mattie in Mr. A. W. Pinero’s “Imprudence,” a part 
which she subsequently sustained at the Globe Theatre. At the 
Gaiety Theatre, in 1883, she was the original Dulcie in Mr. Edward 
Rose’s version of Mr. F. Anstey’s novel, ‘“Vice-Versa,” and at 
he Strand Theatre, in the same year, she acted Gerty in ‘Silver 
Guilt,” a burlesque of “The Silver King.” She was then engaged for 
the Olympic Theatre, where her most notable achievement was her 
pathetic portrayal of Louise in “The Two Orphans.” Mr. Wilson 
Barrett next engaged her to act Almida in the last provincial tour of Mr. 
Herman and Mr. W. G. Wills’s “ Claudian.” Miss Laura Linden is now 
engaged at the Gaiety Theatre, where she is appearing with much success 


in the principal female part in the burlesque now being represented at 
that house. 












Mr. George Barrett, one of the best, because he is one of the most 
natural and versatile of our comic actors, was born at Clare, near Esham, 
Suffolk. When a boy he was sent to learn the business of printing with 
a firm in Fleet Street. But he had a natural desire to become an actor, 
and eventually —through the aid of his brother, Mr. Wilson Barrett—he 
succeeded in obtaining an engigement at the old Theatre Royal, Durham. 
Here he played for a season, this engagem2nt being followed by one for 
Aberdeen, for second low comedy and comic singing. He remained at 
Aberdeen more than two seasons. Whilst there he appeared in many 
characters, and played with G. V. Brooke, Charles Kean, Miss Avonia 
Jones, and the Brothers Webb. He also acted at various Scotch towns, 
including Elgin, Arbroath, Montrose, and Dumfcies. His engagement 
terminated at the last-named town, and he then commenced a season at the 
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Norwich Theatre Royal, under the management of Mr. Slater. But, unfor- 
tunately, the season lasted only nine nights. In those early days, when the 
work was hard, and remuneration disproportionately small, he had to make 
a long and tedious journey in order to commence anengagement. He had 
skilfully piloted his heavy property-basket almost to his journey’s end, 
when he was stopped by a keen-sighted station master, who demanded a 
pound in payment for the excess luggage. The wearied and dismayed 
traveller tendered his only remaining coin, a shilling. ‘‘ You can take it 
out of that, then,” he said; “it’s all I have.” ‘What do you mean? 
Who are you?” he was asked. “I’m an actor going to fulfil an engage- 
ment, and I can do nothing without my basket,” was the reply. “God 
help you, then! You can take it free,” said the kind-hearted official as 
he pressed back the shilling into the hand of a man too much affected to 
return his thanks in more words than a broken-voiced ‘* God bless you!” 
Such hardships as this were not uncommon in the life of an actor in those 
days. Such fellow-feeling, however, was seldom experienced. 


But brighter days were not far distant. They came with Mr. George 
Barrett’s first years in London. His désut on the Metropolitan stage was 
made at the St. James’s Theatre, where he acted Dr. Brown in “ Pro- 
gress,” and Navet in “ Vert-Vert.” He might have remained permanently 
in London had he net been tempted by an excellent offer to visit 
Calcutta. Here his success was remarkable, and on two occasions he 
appeared before the Prince of Wales, who was then on his visit to India. 
On one of these occasions, when Mr. Charles Mathews played Adonis 
Evergreen in ‘‘ My Awful Dad,” and Mr. George Barrett acted Richard, the 
prices of admission to the theatre ranged from three to one hundred 
pounds. Returning to England he was engaged for the Criterion Theatre, 
where he acted in “ Mary’s Secret.” He was then engaged by Mr. 
Charles Wyndham to act Brisket in the provincial tour of “ Pink 
Dominos;” his impersonation of this character was an instance of re- 
markably good comedy acting. Then followed a singularly humorous 
and artistic piece of acting as the Bailie in ‘‘ Les Cloches de Corneville.” 
Mr. Barrett then became director of one of his brother’s principal com- 
panies, and in the first performance of Mr. George R. Sims’ drama, ‘‘ The 
Lights o’ London,” at the Princess’s Theatre, he made an instantaneous 
success in the character of the old showman. He played Boss Knivett in 
‘*The Romany Rye” with remarkable fidelity to nature, and he acted 
Daniel Jaikes in ‘The Silver King”—a most artistic and eminently 
natural rendering of character. In “Claudian,” he appeared as Belos. 
His latest success has been made in “ Hoodman Blind,” in which play he 
acts Ben Chibbles, a character in which he has been specially photo- 
graphed for this magazine. 


The production of ‘Dark Days” at the Haymarket draws public 
attention again to the lamented Hugh Conway. The novel of 
““Dark Days, almost equal to “Called Back” in originality, and far 
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superior for dramatic purposes, is a striking example of the vigorous con- 
struction and compact arrangement of fresh ideas which peculiarly 
characterised the works of this unusually successful writer. Apart from 
his acknowledged literary talents, he possessed qualities that won him the 
respect and attention of all who were brought into private contact with 
him. From his earliest childhood he suffered from epileptic fits. This 
misfortune was the cause of his leaving the Navy. How deeply he re- 
gretted this compulsory inactivity was partly shown in his assumption of 
the name “ Conway ”—an apparently natural and casual choice, which 
yet reveals to an acute observer much of the clever author’sinnercharacter 
—and more fully in some of his earlier letters, in which regretful allusion 
is made to the painful necessity that condemned him to a quiet life. The 
public, however, will not echo these regrets, since to this “quiet life” it 
Owes So vast an amount of literary enjoyment. Among these letters— 
written nearly twenty years ago and sad to re-peruse now—are some 
written in fantastic rhyme, descriptive of scenes visited by the writer, and 
incidents of his daily life. These are interesting, apart from their 
poetical peculiarities, for minuteness of observation, and a keen sense of 
humour, racy and sparkling as that of Mark Twain. Both these qualities 
are conspicuously absent from the writings given by Hugh Conway to the 
world; so conspicuously absent, indeed, that every line from his gifted 
pen suggests a brooding mind, incapable of a humorous thought. The 
vein of comedy running through these early letters is therefore as re- 
markable as it is refreshing, and tends to confirm a recently expressed 
belief that his books were not the outcome of his heart, but of his brain. 


They are rather the compositions of a powerful intellect than the expres- 
sion of human feelings, impulses, and passions. The story of Pauline’s 
semi-insanity, natural as it may seem, was founded on fact. Nineteen 
years ago, as nearly as possible, Hugh Conway frequently left Bristol for 
Portishead, partly for the benefit of his health, and partly to visit a much- 
esteemed friend. On one occasion, while there, he was introduced to a 
family among the members of which he found the prototype of Pauline. 
There was the same apathy, the same total loss of memory, combined 
with childlike docility; the cause was similar, but less tragic. This 
woman without a past impressed the young author deeply; how deeply 
is related in one of his longest letters, sent from Portishead. Around 
this strong central idea he wove the web of circumstances which con- 
stitutes the plot of “Called Back.” With the original of Gilbert Vaughan, 
then staying at Clifton, he had many a conversation. On this point, 
however, he was extremely reticent, and after the departure of that gentle- 
man for London to consult a distinguished oculist, nothing more was 
heard of him. It is probable that Conway, then one of his most intimate 
friends, continued to communicate with him, and thereby gained a deeper 
insight into a character destined afterwards to be so widely known. 
Naturally reserved, the young writer’s delicate constitution and almost 
continual ill-health fostered this tendency to self-communion, and his 
Silence on a subject was an infallible proof that it had obtained a firm 
x 2 
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hold on his mind. His memory was remarkable, and the impressions it 
received ineffaceable. As an arithmetician he was unsurpassed. The 
working out of difficult problems occupied a considerable portion of the 
time which could not be devoted to more active pursuits. 


In these early days he had not yet applied himself seriously to 
literature. Beyond an occasional ballad nothing had been written. 
There were the letters, certainly, charming, whether in verse or 
prose, many of them gems of literary excellence; but of these he 
thought little, and, unfortunately, very few of the original number 
have been preserved. His weakness would not permit him to engage 
in athletic sports. Sometimes he formed one in the Avon fours, but 
very rarely, neither his tastes nor his strength encouraging him 
to continue this exercise; and after awhile these turns on the 
pleasant Western river became wholly incidents of the past, on which 
he looked back with little pleasure and no regret. Singlesticks he was 
enthusiastically fond of. A year or two later he concentrated his atten- 
tion on literary work. He possessed an imagination so vivid that it out- 
soared the trivialities of everyday existence. Hence his works are more 
remarkable for originality and force of conception than for eloquence or 
minute analysis. He seemed impatient of elaboration. His sentences 
are terse and forcible, expressing always the greatest possible amount of 
meaning in the fewest possible words. Even his letters were examples of 
condensed thought, although showing far greater powers of observation than 
his books suggest. The immense popularity of his thrilling stories is the 
more surprising in that they appeared at a time when the public taste in- 
clined strongly to photographic literature. ‘* Called Back,” in particular, 
is most unreal where the interest is strongest ; indeed, it appears to have 
been the safety-valve of an enthusiastic. mind burdened with peculiar 
opinions on abtruse subjects. ‘‘ Dark Days””—to the dramatised version 
of which Hugh Conways countless admirers wish every success—reminds 
the reader in some respects of its striking predecessor. Basil North is 
Gilbert Vaughan under another name; Philippa is a second Pauline, for 
whose sake her husband travels, as in ‘‘ Called Back”; and the character 
of Sir Mervyn Ferrand savours slightly of a less prominent Macari. Still, 
this faint—and to many imperceptible—resemblance is to be traced in 
nearly every work that immediately follows a “hit” in music and libretto 
as in books. The charm and interest of “ Dark Days” none can deny. 
Judged from a dramatic standpoint, it is, perhaps, Conway’s best work. 
The pleasure with which it is welcomed on the boards is rendered almost 
melancholy by the thought that the author cannot share it; that he who 
had anticipated its representation with the deepest enthusiasm is gone 
from our midst in the first flush of success. He was a brilliant talker on 
topics of general interest, a staunch and sympathetic friend, and a true- 
hearted man ; and great as his loss undoubtedly is to the literary world, 
it is greater still to the favoured few who enjoyed the privilege of personal 
intercourse with him. He bore his honours modestly. He had never 
sought the world’s recognition. His career was quiet, until it burst 
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suddenly into the fall glare of fame, thence as suddenly to be closed for 
ever. 


The revival of Casimir Delavigne’s old play ‘‘ Don Juan d’Autriche” at 
the French Plays, the other day, takes one back one-and-twenty years ago 
to the old Princess’s Theatre, then under the management of George 
Vining, and to the sudden success of a brilliant, beautiful, and gifted 
little French actress, who dared to come to England to play “‘ Juliet.” It 
was for her that John Oxenford arranged his capital version of ‘‘ Don 
Juan d’Autriche,” which he called the ‘“‘ Monastery of St. Just,” and 
though at that time it made no particular mark, we who were playgoers 
in those days can remember the good acting in it of Henry Marston, 
George Vining, and John Nelson, a soft-voiced actor, who played Romeo 
to the Juliet of Stella Colas, when she first appeared in this country. 
Dear me! Whata discussion this little French lady caused! There was 
a deadly feud at that time between the old school and the new school of 
acting, between the good old Tories of the legitimate drama and the 
impulsive young Radicals who were quietly advocating the school of 
nature. The critics who knew Macready, the playgoers who would not 
see that the drama between his retirement (1851) and fourteen years 
afterwards had terribly fallen into disrepute, would have no more to do 
with a French Juliet than with a French Hamlet. They would have 
“ boycotted ” Stella Colas, as they verily attempted to “boycott” Fechter. 
How they raved and stormed at the Frenchwoman and the Frenchman, 
how they protested that these foreigners should never come and take 
“the bread out of the mouths” of the English-speaking actor, how daring 
it was for any writer to take up the cudgels in favour of anyone who gave 
a new idea of Shakespeare’s heroes and heroines! Had they had their way, 
and some of us been silenced as impertinent upstarts, we should have had 
no visit of the Comédie Frangaise, no Salvini as Othello, no Sarah Bern- 
hardt, and few of the impulses that stirred the spirit of the stage revival 
some twenty years ago. Possibly, Fechter as Hamlet was too familiar, 
and Stella Colas as Juliet too impassioned for English tastes, but it was a 
treat to get one breath of nature, one touch of heart in exchange for the 
monotonous maundering which came in that dull interlude between the 
departure of Macready and Helen Faucit, and the happy advent of Henry 
Irving and the Terry family. We may have seen better Juliets than Stella 
Colas; we have certainly seen dozens of English actresses who were far 
worse. For my own poor part, seeing what I have seen, I am not likely 
to forget the innocent enthusiasm, the poetic fervour, the girlish detight 
of this lovely Juliet as she bade farewell to her’Romeo in the balcony 
scene, and I shall ever maintain that the “ potion scene,” as Stella Colas 
played it, was one of the very few moments of inspired acting that I have 
ever witnessed. I am aware that George Henry Lewes wrote that ‘the 
proof of the deplorable condition of our stage is seen in the success of 
Stella Colas,” but I did not think so as a boy, and am not inclined to 
change my opinion as a man. 
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Talking of ‘Don Juan d’Autriche” reminds me that we have been 
recently treated to what purports to be a defence of that dreary produc- 
tion written by one of the new cock-a-hoop school who thinks that all 
criticism is rubbish that does not proceed from his own silly pen. He 
begins his ill-written, inconsequent, disjointed stutter with the usual abuse 
of the critics. All youths do this. ‘ How we apples swim.” He thinks, 
and says, he can write a far better article than the “critics of the daily 
papers,” because he has time to write, and can see what they have said. 
That is candid at any rate. On his own showing he is no journalist, and 
takes his opinions second-hand. He is an extraordinary youth. The 
critics having said, as did the public, that Casimir Delavigne’s play 
was “dull,” “unsatisfactory,” ‘excellently mounted,” and would not 
“‘run,” our cock-a-hoop censor has to sing small about this “ noble play,” 
and admits—“‘in a certain sense ”—that it is dull and unsatisfactory, and 
was a failure. One critic having remarked—which was perfectly true— 
that the dresses were accurate “ to a button and a dagger hilt,” young cock- 
sure immediately ridicules him for eulogising the accuracy of the scenery. 
As a matter of fact, the dresses were exactly copied from those worn at 
the Comédie Francaise. But listen to our young friend. ‘I did not 
count the buttons, and only saw one dagger.” After this, is not the 
*‘ cheap enthusiasm ” of the present race of critics better than the vulgar 
swagger of the sucking scribe ? 


Has it ever struck the reflective that it is often the one moment of 
true art in an otherwise uninstructive or moderate entertainment that 
really attracts the public? How many dull scenes ina play will we 
not at all endure for the one fine moment, the one short instant of 
inspiration, the one thrill that comes when the exactly right chord is 
touched. For scarcely two minutes Miss Kate Vaughan dances at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, a brief 120 seconds of grace andcharm. The 
audience is under some immediate spell. She charms like one of the 
night dancers of the old German legend. _It is not the mere tune of 
the valse or the steps that are executed that produce the effect. It is 
the expression or embodiment of all that is dreamy and abandoned 
in a valse measure. No one knows what it is—it is irresistible. But for 
this one brief spell people go to a long ballet, excellent no 
doubt in other respects. They enjoy it all. But when all is over 
they think of that dream-valse. Again, Mrs, Weldon is announced 
to appear in a lunacy law drama full of conventional melodramatic 
horrors, women strapped down on beds, warders felled with crowbars, 
mistresses shot by their paramours, andso on. Ask the people when 
they come out and they will tell you that they would have endured 
all this, and more than this for the sake of hearing Mrs. Weldon sing 
Gounod’s “ Ruth.” It was the ‘one touch of nature that makes the 
whole world kin.” It was electric in its effect on the audience. 
Conservatives and Radicals, moderate people and sensation mongers, 
agitators and sneerers, were all one under the spell of a song that 
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touched every human fibre in the audience. Why? Because it was 
consummate art. As Miss Vaughan had attracted the artistic sense 
in the valse so did Mrs. Weldon in the song. To go a little lower 
down inthe scale, although we find here art as dominant as in the 
other two instances, I am told again and again that men and women 
go night after night to the Gaiety merely to hear Mr. Arthur Roberts 
sing ‘Told by the Postman’s Sister.” 1am not surprised at the 
success, for it is a capital song capitally sung. More than that, it is 
the one minute that attracts everybody present. How seldom it is 
that a genuine touch of art ever misses its mark? This is at any rate 
a consolation. 


I have received the following from Mr. George W. Baynham, a well- 
known theatrical student and critic in Scotland :— 


“Excuse me for correcting what I fancy is a slight error in one of your 
articles in this—or, to speak by the card—last month’s THEATRE. In 
Mr. Turner’s exceptionally interesting ‘Random Recollections,’ he 
mentions William Smith as having been the low comedian at the Surrey 
in 1842. As far asmy memory serves me, I think Mr. Smith had died 
prior to that time. I—then but a small boy—was a great patron of the 
Surrey about that time, and remember the production of ‘Blanche 
Heriot’ vividly, but I cannot call to mind W. Smith in connection with 
the piece, and I am nearly certain his career ended with the withdrawal 
of E. F. Saville—Lady Martin’s brother—from the theatre. The soubrette 
who acted with Smith was a Miss Martin—the original Nance in ‘ Oliver 
Twist,’ when Saville played Sikes, Smith Bumble, and a low comedian 
called Ross the Dodger, old John Cooper playing Brownlow. Was not 
the low comedian who played in ‘ Blanche Heriot’ named Vale ?” 


A “constant subscriber” writes :—Will you permit me to correct an 
error in the interesting memoir which Miss Wallis contributes to the 
October number of THE THEATRE. Speaking of the year 1879, Miss 
Wallis states that “‘ two performances of ‘ As You Like It’ were given in 
Manchester for the benefit of Chas. Calvert, at the first of which Miss 
Faucit played, and on the second night I had the difficulty of being her 
successor in the part.’ These two performances were given on the 1st 
and znd October, 1879, for the benefit of the Widow and Children of the 
late Chas. Calvert (who died on the 12th June, 1879), and were styled the 
“Calvert Memorial Performances.” And, instead of Miss Wallis “‘ having 
the difficulty” of being Miss Faucit’s successor in the part of Rosalind, 
Miss Wallis appeared on the first night and Miss Faucit on the second. 
The fact is impressed on my memory, as on the second night, Thursday, 
October 2, 1879, I had the pleasure of seeing Miss Faucit on the stage 
for the only time in my life; and I have, moreover, in my possession a 
“memorial programme specially designed by Stacy Marks, Esq., R.A.,” 
which bears out my statement. 
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Dramatic students owe one more debt of gratitude to Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald. Everyone who loves the stage is anxious to hear what 
Charles Lamb thought about the theatre and the players of his day. 
But his remarks are scattered over many volumes, and occur in 
innumerable Essays. Those who have got one book have frequently 
omitted to procure the other. So Mr. Fitzgerald has collected Charles 
Lamb’s theatrical essays and dramatic memoranda into one neat little 
volume, and appended to it a valuable commentary contrasting the 
theatrical age of the present with that of the past. ‘The Art of the 
Stage,” by Percy Fitzgerald (Remington and Co.), is a delightful as 
well as a useful little book. It will be found instructive to such as 
desire to understand the actors of the past and the art they practised, 
and some of the criticism may astonish those superficial young gentle- 
men who exhibit so much horror when plays and players are discussed 
in a light, free, and animated style. Here is a passage, for instance, 
that would frighten the dull, modern, unimaginative school if it were 
written and appeared in a newspaper of to-day. 


“ But the Princess of Mumpers and Lady Paramount of beggarly 
counterfeit accents was she that played Rachel. Her gabbling 
lachrymose petitions ; her tones, such as we have heard by the side 
of old woods, when an irresistible face has come peeping on one on 
a sudden; with her full black locks and a voice—how shall we describe 
it ?—a voice that was by nature meant to convey nothing but truth 
and goodness but warped by circumstance into an assurance that she 
is telling us a lie—that catching twitch of the thievish, irreprovable 
finger—those ballad-singers’ notes, so vulgar, yet so unvulgar—that 
assurance so like impudence and yet so many countless leagues removed 
from it—her jeers, which we had rather stand than be caressed with 
other ladies’ compliments, a summer’s day long—her face with a wild 
out-of-doors grace upon it—.” 


But then Charles Lamb lived at a happy time. His footsteps were 
not dogged by little journalistic curs, who told their readers where he 
lunched, where he supped, what he thought and what he did not think, 
what he said and did not say, how many glasses of gin and water he 
consumed, how many pinches of snuff he took. They did not snap at 
his heels as he walked between the India Office and Canonbury. The 
great artists he admired in his youth were not jeered at because they 
had “toothless gums”’ or ridiculed because they were old and on the 
shelf. The actor and actresses of his days thought it no compliment to 
be championed by men destitute of all feeling and dead to all taste. Who 
shall say that if the gentle Elia had been amongst us to-day and had 
written of a pretty actress,as he wrote of Miss Stevenson in the “ Jovial 
Crew,” he might not have been accused of “ greasy gush.” 
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Fancy any writer at this period of the nineteenth century daring to 
print this of an old favourite. ‘“ Joyousest of once embodied spirits) 
whither at length hast thou flown? To what genial region are we 
permitted toconjecturethat thouhast flitted? Artthou sowing thy Wild 
Oats yet (the harvest time has still to come with thee) upon casual sands 
of Avernus? or art thou enacting Rover (as we would gladlier think) 
by wandering Elysian streams? . . . There by the neighbouring 
moon (by some not improperly supposed thy Regent Planet on earth, 
mayst thou not still be acting thy managerial pranks, great disembodied 
Lessee? But lessee still and still a manager. In green rooms, im- 
pervious to mortal eye, the muse beholds thee wielding posthumous 
empire. There ghosts of figurantes (never plump on earth) circle thee 
in endlessly, and still their song is Fie on sinful phantasy. Magnificent 
were thy capriccios on this globe of earth, Robert William Elliston ; 
for as yet we know not thy surname in heaven.’’ Thus wrote a 
dramatic critic of a dead theatrical manager at the beginning of the 
present century. 





So much trash—and evil trash too—has been put forward in stories 
about the stage that one turns with misgivings to novels that profess 
to deal with theatrical life. An exception to the rule is Mr. John 
Coleman’s “‘ Curly ; An Actor’s Story,” which, originally published in 
the “‘ Graphic,”’ has been issued in book form by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus. Throughout his story Mr. Coleman shows not only love and 
respect for the art of which he has been so many years a distinguished 
exponent, but an unaffected style and a power of pathos that make 
the book profoundly interesting. 


I have received the following gratifying letter from a friend of THE 
THEATRE in Australia :—“ As an old subscriber to THE THEATRE, and 
naturally one who has an intense interest in all that relates to the stage, 
I desire to offer you my little word of encouragement in the good work 
you are engaged upon. In the first number of the current volume you 
speak of certain difficulties being overcome and threatened disaster to 
the little ship averted. It pained me to hear of fresh troubles being 
encountered, but gave me pleasure to know that you are still able to con- 
tinue the voyage. At this distance, and in this comparatively small 
community, one cannot do much in the way of assistance ; but I desire 
to thank you for having afforded me something more than merely plea- 
sant hours with your magazine. Pleasant hours, indeed, I have spent 
with my THEATRE; but further than this, I have, or rather feel that I 
have, a friendship with you, Mr. Editor, and all who are working for 
Tue THEATRE, whose course is a higher and nobler one than that of 
those journals that retail ‘tit bits’ for the delectation of persons whose 
vitiated taste demands spicy dishes only. No; THE THEATRE hasa 
different purpose, and I pray you go on and that you will reap a deserv- 
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ing reward. It is very probable that the fact of your not having catered 
for the demand for questionable matter makes your work more arduous, 
but I hope that brighter days are dawning, and that the very difficulties 
it has had to encounter will place THE THEATRE in a more impregnable 
position. It would be an irreparable loss to all who have the interests 
of the stage at heart were THE THEATRE at this time to cease; we want 
it to tend the good seed already sown, and I trust it will soon see the 
healthy corn ripen into a bountiful harvest. Accept, my dear sir, the 
best wishes of one who has watched the progress of your magazine 
almost since the time you took the helm.” 


oes 


At Her Grave. 


S boy and girl we had played together, 
We were boy and girl when my darling died, 

And they buried her ’neath the purple heather 

Where we’d wandered so often, side by side. 
I remember a tiny cloud went sailing 

Out in the stretch of the sky’s blue roll, 
And a sudden glad fancy stayed my wailing, 

For I thought its white purity—Dorothy’s soul. 


I remember I stood by the roses she’d tended, 
And kissed their pale faces a tearful good night, 
And saw how the sunset had lovingly blended 
Its red and its gold with the beautiful white, 
Till it seemed, as I watched in my sorrowful wonder, 
That the veil was upheld for a moment’s swift space, 
And straining my gaze as the clouds burst asunder, 
I caught a brief vision of Dorothy’s face. 


Oh! blessed child-trust ! As a man who has striven, 
And failed, and lost faith in the world and its ways, 
I kneel by the child who was truly God-given, 
And dream once again of those far away days, 
Till the lengthening shadows creep over the heather, 
And the purpling path where the children once trod 
Grows as lost as those years when we wandered together, 
Ere the angels bore Dorothy homeward to God. 


All Soul’s Day. M. E. W. 
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